










"Only with you, Hafez, do I wish to compete, for the older you 
get the younger you become . . . And religion is no obstacle, 
for if the word 'Islam' means to submit to God, we all live and 
die in Islam." 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe 


"Oh Hafez. Give me thought — 
In fiery figures cast. 

For all beside is naught 
All else is din and blast ..." 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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FOREWORD 


When I was a child, my father taught me lines from the poems of Hafez before I could 
read. Then, every morning when he took me to school, we would play a game (mosha'ereh) 
in which he would recite one line of a poem and I would have to come up with another, 
beginning in the letter with which his line had ended. His greatest pleasure came when I 
could take on his friends at this game and win. 

In Iran, poetry is a part of everyone's life, from the sweeper in the bazaar to the university 
don. And Khajeh Shamsoddin Mohammad Hafez-e Shirazi (c. 1320-1390), one of the great 
poets, is also the most popular. In the West, however, although several giants of literature 
have been influenced and inspired by his poetry, Hafez has for the most part remained 
unknown to the non-academic lover of poetry. 

Reviewing the existing English verse translations, we could not find one that correspond¬ 
ed to our Iranian image of Hafez. We consulted the experts and were told the poetry of 
Hafez could not be translated. We decided to ask Hafez himself. In the age old tradition, we 
asked a question, "Should our publishing house. Mage, attempt a contemporary book of 
Hafez's poetry—both for the English speaking public and for all the young Iranians now 
dispersed throughout the world seeking the strengths of their heritage?" Then we opened at 
random Hafez's Divan (collected poems). The following is a stanza from the poem which 
appeared {Paean of a Dreg-Drinker, page 28): 


If the young wine-selling mage 
Should thus choose to come, 

I will make my eyelash a broom 
And sweep the walkway clean. 



Encouraged by Hafez's offer of assistance, it was with memories of my father and my 
early childhood—and the fact that our sons had learned the lyrics of "chicken soup with 
rice" but no Hafez—that my wife and I began this project. Our goal is to make Hafez's 
poetry as enjoyable to readers in English as it is to Iranians and as accessible to the lay lover 
of poetry as it is to the linguist and scholar. 


Foreword 




\ 



In fact/ Hafez did show us the way by inspiring us to attempt in this book that which he 
achieves in his poetry—dipolarity and multiple points of view. 

Purposely, therefore, with feet on the ground and head in the heavens (while trying not 
to lose balance), we have selected a very small number (12 from about 500) of Hafez's finest 
poems. But then for each poem we have included a multiple perspective for the reader at 
every level; from the lyric to the metaphysical, from free illumination to disciplined callig¬ 
raphy, from contemporary verse translation to an English transliteration, and from -colorful 
anecdote to an intellectual essay. 

In this way we hope that many will be encouraged and inspired to use this book as a key 
to the further delights of the immortal Hafez. 

Mohammad and Najmieh Batmanglij 
Vence, France 
4 July, 1987 
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Song of Spring 


The gentle breeze will blow a new 
Vitality to the barren earth. 

The old will become young. 

Persian Lilacs will offer the white lily 
Their fragrant red cup. 

The narcissus eye will glimpse the anemone. 

Because of the tyranny of separation endured 

The nightingale shall speed 

Into the rose garden bursting with song. 

If Tve left the mosque for the tavern, 

Don't complain; the ceremonies stretch on far too 1 o n g 
And time is short. 

Heart, if you deposit today's joy for tomorrow 
You may be left with nothing. 

For who will guarantee it? 

In the month before the fast 
Drink your fill of wine 
For this sun, too, will set 
In Ramazan 

These will be out of sight. 

The rose's beauty is very dear. 

Enjoy its petals when it is here. 

As soon as it comes it is gone. 

Ministrel, for this Feast of Love sing your melody! 

No more chatter of the past 
Nor of the future, now. 

Hafez has made the journey to Life 
For you. 

Bid him fond adieu for soon in death his passing he —shall be. 


\ 


12 Song of Spring: Verse, Boylan 
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Musk-diffusing, the breath of the morning breeze—shall be: 

>1 i/l Again the world old [by autumn and winter] young—shall be. 

f ' [white] lily, the [ruddy] arghavan shall give the [red] cornelian cup: 

• ' Glancing at the anemones, the eye of the narcissus—shall be. 
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This tyranny that, from the grief of separation, the bolbol endured 
' '■ 5rose’s pavilion, clamour-making—shall be. 


is:- 


0 ■' >. I) A ' f , Y If from the Masjed to the tavern I go, carp not: 
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assembly of admonition; and [short] the time [of life] 
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shall be. 
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, > ' . O heart! if to-morrow thou cast [postpone] the joy of to-day, 

(.Jj Surety for the capital of cash of permanency [till to-morrow], who—shall be? 
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Y' In the month Sha’ban, put not the goblet from thy hand. For this sun. 


.>< f/.V: 


> [Only] till the night of the ’id of Ramazan out of sight—shall be. 


.r'" 

' ■ ■'t ^ , V - Precious is the rose; its society reckon plunder. 

. V ■ For in this way to the garden it came; and, [quickly] in that way—^shall go. 
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O Minstrel! the assembly of associate friends, it is: sing the ghazal and the ode: 


• ■ 


How long sayest thou:—‘‘[This moment] passed like this;, and like that—shall be,” 




[From non-existence] to the clime of existence, came Hafez for thy sake: 
Plant thy foot for farewell to him, for [quickly in death] passing he—shall be. 
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Morning Light 


You are dawn; I am a candle 

Glowing in solitude to you. 

Smile, and lo my vital spirit's yours. 

Such is the pain from love's wound. 

Oh taming locks of Beauty, 

That about my tomb a bed of violets will grow. 

Waiting upon the threshold of your desire 
I open my eyes 

That you might show me favor, but instead you retire. 


Sorrow's legions. I'm ever thankful for your friendship; 

May God protect you. 

When Tm forsaken, you, alone, will abide with me. 

Pupil of my eye, despite your black heart, 

I am your slave 

Because my heart's sorrow calls for a shower of a thousand tears. 

The rising sun spreads its rays across the sky 
Revealing my love's splendor 
That none observe as I. 

If my love, like the whispering breeze. 

Should pass Hafez's tomb. 

Then this passion shall rend my shroud in two. 



Morning Light: Illumination, Zenderoudi 1/ 

















Like the morning [of laughing forehead] Thou art; and the candle of the 
chamber of the morning, I am: 

Smile; and behold how [for Thee] my soul, I surrender. 


" In my heart, the stain of love for Thy heart-alluring tress is so [in dwelling] that. 
When [from this vanishing world] 1 pass, my tomb becometh the [dark] violet-bed. 


On the threshold of hope of Thee, 1 have opened my eye. 

That Thou mayest cast one glance; from Thy glance, me Thou Thyself castedest. 
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O crowd of griefs! to thee, how may 1 utter thanks? God forgive thee! 
On the day of friendlessness, at last, from my bosom thou goest not. 


1 am the slave of the pupil of my eye, who, notwithstanding his black-heartedness, 
Raineth a thousand drops [tears], when my heart’s pain, 1 recount. 
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On every side, our idol displayeth splendour; but. 
This glance that I keep glancing, none seeth. 






If the Beloved like the [fragrant] breeze pass to the tomb of Hafez 

From desire, in the heart of that narrow place [the grave], the shroud, I rend. 
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Thorns and Roses 


Forsaken Joseph 
To Canaan will return. 

Despair not. 

Upon the thorny stalks of family grief 
A rose shall bloom. 

Despair not. 

Turbulent, grieving heart, be sanguine. 

Your temperament shall balance. 

Confused head, you shall see 
A new emergent unity. 

Despair not. 

Sweet bird, as long as there is spring. 

Once more upon the meadow's throne you shall sing! 
Winter shall pass and you shall find your tune. 

The roses shall nod and cense you with their bloom. 
Despair not. 

If this spinning world in a day or two 
Does not bring fortune's gifts to you 
Remember, life has many turns. 

No two of which bring the same return. 

Despair not. 


Hey! Raise those eyes for you don't see 
The universe's mysteries. 

Those secrets hidden from our view; 

Behind the screen are games anew. 

Despair not. 

Though the deluge shall arrive. 

And threaten everything alive, 

Noah's there to be your guide. 

And steer you through the typhoon's eye. 
Despair not. 

If desire for the Way is in your heart. 

Then set yourself to depart 

And plant your foot upon the sand. 

Though the thorn may leave its jagged brand 
Despair not. 

Though our lives may be unsafe 
With purposes which we can't relate. 
Remember, that in any race 
There always is an end. 

Despair not. 

We are all lovers, separated; 

Under a watchful, tenacious Eye. 

For God Knows All; 

Our state is His design. 

Despair not. 

Alone in the darkest night 
Reduced to wretched poverty, Hafez. 
Because you practice fervent prayer 
And study the Holy Book 

Despair not. 
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20 Thorns and Roses: Verse, Boylan 



Thorns and Roses: Illumination, Zenderoudi 21 
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Back to Kan’an, lost Yusuf cometh:—suffer not grief: 

One day, the sorrowful cell becometh the rose-garden:—suffer not grief. 

O grief-stricken heart! better, becometh thy state; display not the ill-heart: 
Back to reason, cometh this distraught head:—suffer not grief. 

If on the sward’s throne, again be the spring of life, 

O bird, night-singing! over thy head, thou mayst draw the canopy of the 
rose:—suffer not grief. 

If, for a space of two days, to our desire, the sphere’s revolutions turned not. 
Ever, in one way, the state of revolution is not:—suffer not grief. 

Ho! since thou are not acquainted with the hidden mystery, be not helpless: 
Within the screen, are hidden pastimes;—suffer not grief. 

Oh heart! if the foundation of thy existence, the torrent of passing away 
Imortality] pluck up. 

Since Nuh is thy boat-master, of the deluge,—suffer not grief. 

If, from desire lof pilgrimagel to the Ka’be thou wilt plant thy foot in the desert, 
IthenI if the [mightyl Arabian thorn make reproofs,—suffer not grief. 


Although the stage lof this worldl is very fearsome; and the purpose hidden. 
There is not a road, whereof is no end;—suffer not grief. 


In separation from the Beloved, and vexing [on the parti of the watcher,—our 
state [of perturbation and confusioni: 

All, God, our state causing, knoweth;—suffer not grief. 



k 


In the comer of poverty and in the solitude of dark nights, Hafez, 

. So long as thine are the practice of praying and reading of the Koran—^suffer not grief. 




Prose, Clarke, 1891 
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Dance of Life 


Waiting. Straining to hear—your voice 

that I may rise. 

I am heaven's dove that from the earthly cage will rise. 
If I am bid but to be your slave 

I gladly shall foreswear 
Dominion over worldly things as now I rise. 

Let the rain fall from your cloud of grace, 

oh Lord; 


Before, to dust I would be changed—I rise. 

Bring a minstrel to my grave and a bottle of good wine. 
Shall lift me dancing full of joy as I rise. 

Hold high your lordly stature that I may see. 


Your fragrant presence 


You draw me nigh. 

With clapping hands I leave this life, and I rise. 

Though I am old yet in a night— 

from your embrace 

In Dawn's new light a youth will rise. 

On the day that I die, a glimpse of you may I behold 


and, as Hafez 

From Life's desire leap into eternity, and I will rise! 






24 Dane • ’f Life: Verse, Boyian 
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Dance of i ife: Illumination, Zenderoudi 



























































Where, the glad tidings of union with Thee, so that, from desire of life, 
t ^ —I may rise? 

The holy bird lof paradise] am I; from the world’s snare,—I rise 

s ■■ 


By Thy love 11 swear] that, if me. Thy slave. Thou call. 

Out from desire of lordship of existence and dwelling [both worlds],—1 rise. 

/. 
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O Lord! from the cloud of guidance, the rain cause to arrive: 
Before that, from the midst, like a [handful of] dust,—I rise. 


















At the head of my tomb, with wine and the minstrel, sit: 
So that by thy perfume, dancing,—I may rise. 


O Idol, sweet of motion! arise; and Thy [lofty, cypress-like] stature display: 
That, from desire of life and of the world, clapping —-I may rise. 


Though I am old, one night me, close in Thy embrace take. 

So that, in the morning, from Thy embrace, young—I may rise. 


On the day of my death, a breath’s chance visit give me. 

So that like Hafez from the desire of Life and the world—I may rise. 
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Paean of a Dreg-drinker 


Though the sophisticated scoff 
At those who drink the dregs 
They will lose their faith 
When they arrive at the tavern door. 


The splendor of youth, again 
Has come to the garden. 

The fragrance of the rose carries 
A sweet message to the nightingale. 

Soft breeze. 

If you reach the meadow where 
The cypress, rose, and sweet basil lie— 
Give them my greetings. 

If the young wine selling mage 
Should thus choose to come, 

I will make my eyelash a broom 
And sweep the walkway clean. 

Oh moon, do not eclipse your white beauty 
With your dark flowing hair. 

For then my tortured mind 
Shall be a frenzy of perplexity. 


Stand near the blessed few. 

In Noah's ark a little dust 
Inherited everything. 

While a drop of water was repaid 
With total devastation. 

Go forth from the world and seek not bread 
For within the dark cup is a deadly potion. 
To all whose future is to be dust 
What use is it to build a tower to the sky? 

My Moon of Canaan, 

the Throne of Egypt, 
Is yours. The hour is near. 

It is time to bid the prison farewell. 

So drink in joy, Hafez! 

And balance on the brink. 

But do not twist as others have 
The sacred word of God 
Into a hypocritical snare of lies. 
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28 Paean oi u Dreg-Dnnker: Verse, Boylaii 
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The splendour of youth’s time again belongeth to the garden; 
The glad tidings of the rose reacheth the bolbol sweet of song. 


7 


O breeze! if again thou reach the youths of the meadow, 

Convey our service to the cypress, the rose, and the sweet basil. 


f 
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If the young magian, wine-seller, display such splendour, 

I will make my eye-lash the dust-sweeper of the door of the wine-house. 


V 




O thou that drawest, over the moon [of thy face], the chaugan of purest 
ambergris [the black tress],— 
o ) ^ ^ Make not distraught of state, me of revolving head. 




• V '"'if crowd that laugheth at those drinking the wine-dregs, I fear? 

They will, in the end, ruin their Faith. 

i', ~ 

.- , ')' friend of the men of God; for, in Nuh’s ark, 

^ ® [humbleness], that purchased not the deluge 

,/ V [the empire of the world] for a drop of water. 

^ * y '< / / Forth from the house of the sphere, go; and bread, seek not. 

in the end, this dark cup [of avarice] slayeth the guest. 
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St V., 


him, whose last sleeping-place is with two handfuls of earth [the grave], 
* i ’ A >Say:—“Thine what need, to exalt the turrets to the sky?” 
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i.. My moon of Kan’an [my soul]! the throne of Egypt [the rank of perfection; 

\ %l. \ the world of souls] is thine: 
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The time is that Itime] when thou shouldst bid farewell to the prison 
lof the body, or of the world]. 
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, \ Hafez! drink wine [of love]; practise profligacy [the concealing of secrets] 

/ 7, '' ,\y and be happy [grieve trot, and grieved be not]; but. 
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‘ 7 Like others, make not the Koran the snare of deceit. 
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Boatpeople 


Forsake me not, oh Lord; 

Saints in heaven have pity. 
My heart falls from the grasp. 

Oh Lord! 

I am distressed that Love's sacred mystery 
Should be unveiled for all to see. 

We are boatpeople; 

Let the gentle winds return 

That we may steer toward the shore 

And gaze upon our Friend once more. 

The fleeting moment of blessed life 
Is a many turning tale of the fantastic. 

My friend, regard as precious treasure 
Your comrades' love that shall endure. 

Last night at the feast of the roses and wine 
The nightingale sweetly sang, 

"Steward, bring more wine! 

The laggards must awaken." 

For you are liberal in your gifts 
And so we drink your health. 

May one day you inquire, too 
Of the poor who taste no food. 


The cosmic unity may be explained 
By these affinities: 

To friends give warmth 
To enemies, fair courtesy. 

If You do not approve 

Of what our lives've become. 

Change Our Fate. 

For to the bridge of reputation 
We were given no admission. 

"The daughter of the grape," 

The Sufi said, "was the mother of sin"— 

To us mortals, seems even sweeter 
Than the virgin's meek demeanor. 

In times which test the soul. 

Lose yourself in revelry. 

The elixir of pure being lends 

The poorest soul the riches of Qarun. 

Do not wax on in Pride 
Or like the candle 
Soon, you'll melt 
From the angry fire. 

Even the diamond melts away 
If near this flame it, too, should stray. 

The wine glass is the Mirror 
From within this ruby orb 
Every secret is revealed; 

The soul's attainment yet concealed. 

Proclaim this news immediately; 

Life comes from Beauties singing Farsi 
To renegades residing in your country. 

Hafez, himself donned not this wine streaked 
And tattered cloak. Oh Sheik, 

Of pure raiment, forgive, I beseech. 
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For God’s sake come to my cry. O pious ones! forth from the hand, goeth my 
heart. For God’s sake: 

O the pain that the hidden mystery [of love] should be disclosed. 

We are boat-stranded ones! O fair breeze! arise. 

It may be that, again, we may behold the face of the Beloved. 

For the [short] space of ten days, the sphere’s favour is magic and sorcery: 

O friend! regard as booty,—goodness in friends. 



Last night in the assembly of the rose and of wine,—the bolbol sweetly sang: 
O Saqi! give wine: O intoxicated ones! come to life! 


. t 
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O generous one! in thanks for thy own safety— 

One day, make inquiry of the welfare of the foodless darvish. 

The ease of two worlds is the explanation of these two words:— 

With friends, kindness; with enemies, courtesy. 

In the street of good name, they [Fate and Destiny] gave us no admission: 
If thou approve not, —change our Fate. 


That bitter wine, which the Sufi called—“The mother of iniquities,” 
To us, is more pleasant and more sweet than the kisses of virgins. 





' In the time of straitedness, strive in pleasure and in intoxication: 
For, this elixir of existence maketh the beggar [rich as] Karun. 

Be not arrogant; for thee, like a candle, with wrath will consume. 
The Heart-Ravisher in whose hand, the hard stone is [as] soft wax. 

The cup of wine is Sekandar’s mirror. Behold,— 

So that it may show thee the state of Dara’s kingdom [the soul]. 

' Life-givers, are the ]ovely ones, Persian-prattling: 

O Saqi! this news, give to the rends of Fars [Persia]. 

\ Of himself, Hafez put not on this patched, wine-stained garment 
' O shaikh, pure of skirt! hold us excused. 



Boatpeopie: Prose, Clarke, 1891 
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. . . Leave the Rest Behind 


The green fields of the sky I saw 
Mowed with, the sickle of the new moon. 

I thought back to what Td sown 
And to the harvest, what it might draw. 

And then I talked to Fortune, 

"You've overslept. See, the sun's already risen." 

He replied, "Don't despair. 

With what you've done your record will repair." 

If you go as Christ to the sky 
Clothed in simple purity. 

Then your light shall rise and become 
As a hundred rays connect to the sun, 

But do not rely upon the lunar star 
He is a wayward rogue 
Who lifted the crown of Kaus 
And knicked the belt of Khusrau. 

Though the ear strains 
From the gold and ruby jewel. 

Attend! Passing beauty shan't remain 
So give yourself to counsel's rule. 

God protect your mark of beauty 
From the evil eye's effect. 

By that beauty 

The moon and sun are held in check. 

Tell the sky not to 

vaunt its beauty. 

For in love the moon's harvest goes for but a grain of barley. 
And the Pleiades for two. 

The fire of the hypocrite's sham show 
Shall consume Faith's harvest. 

Hafez, doff your woollen cloak 

—and go! 




36 


Leave the Rest Behind; Verse, Boylan 
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The green expanse of sky, I behold; and the sickle Ithe crescent] of the new moon 
To me, recollection came of my own sown-field; and of the time of reaping 


V \J^ iudgement day]. 

I said:—“Oh fortune! thou hast slept; and appeared hath the sun:” 
He said:-—“Despite all this, hopeless of the past, be not.” 


Vt 
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If, like the Masiha Ithe anointed one], to the sky Iheaven] thou go pure 
and free tof the body]. 

To the sun, will reach many a ray of thy splendour. 


-i- 
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On the star, the [wandering] thief of night,—rely not. For this knave 
Took the crown of Kay Ka’us; and the girdle of Kay Khusrau. 


t. 


C. ^ 


Although the ear be heavy with [dull to] the ear-ring of gold and of ruby 
v [profitable counsel]. 

The season of beauteousness [youthfulness] is passing; counsel, hear. 



From thy mole, far the evil eye! For, on the chess-board of beauty, 

A It [thy mole] moved a pawn that, from the moon and the sun [the mo[es of 
the sky], the bet won. 


Tell the sky:—“Boast not of this pomp. For, in love, 

“[They sell] the moon’s harvest [the halo] for a barley-corn; and the cluster 
of the Pleiades for two barley-corns.” 


The fire of hypocrisy and deceit will consume the harvest of religion, 
Hafez! this woollen kherqe, cast away; and go. 
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Rendezvous 


With mussed-up hair and moistened brow 
The tempting lips of an intoxicated smile 
With open blouse rent to the waist, 

Singing a sonnet's soft strain 
Her cup contained a potent brew. 

With provocative glance and slanted smile 
She came at midnight and sat awhile. 

Then whispered in soft, low tones, 

"Have you given way to sleep. 

You who have been my faithful lover?" 

Night watching lovers 
Your love is a fake 
If you don't pursue 
The juice of this Grape. 

Away, you hypocrites 

Don't belittle those who drink of the cask. 

Even the dregs can be dear. 

For no more was given when creation was cast. 

I have drunk to the end 
What was given to me 
Whether it came from the cask 
Or the cup of Eternity. 

How many, as Hafez, to repentance have resigned 
By fetching billowed hair and heady flowing wine? 
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40 Rendezvous: Verse, Boylan 
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Tress dishevelled; sweat expressed; lip laughing; intoxicated; 
Garment rent; song-singing; goblet in His hand; 


Eye, contest-seeking; lip lamenting— 

A Came, at midnight, last night, to my pillow; [and there] sate. 


To my ear. He brought His head; [and], in a low soft voice. 

Said:—“Oh my distraught Lover! sleep is thine” [sleep hath overcome thee]. 


That I’Aref] Lover, to whom they give wine like this, night-watching 
Is infidel to love, if he be not wine-worshipper. 



Oh Zahed! go; seize not a small matter against the drinkers of wine-dregs: 
For, save this gift [of dregs], naught did they give us on the day of Alast. 


Of whatever. He [God] poured into our cup, we have drunk [good or bad]; 
Whether it be of the wine of Paradise, or of the cup of intoxication. 


The laughter [of mantling foam] of the cup of wine; and the knot-seizing tress 
of the Beloved— 

O many a repentance, hath it shattered like the repentance of Hafez. 





^v . 1 . Prc ^. Clarke, 1891 












Love's See 


Last night I shuffled to the tavern 
With eyelids drooping 
Polluted 

My robe was dripping; 

Wine soaked my prayer rug 
Polluted. 

The publican's young mage then chided, 
"Wake up you sleepy voyager 
Wash yourself and stagger 
To this monastic door. 

Or you will bring us ill—pollution." 

In passion for your lover's lips 
You defile your very soul 
With the ruby's blood extolled. 

Instead, pass your silver years purified. 

Do not pollute the garments of age 
Like those once worn in youth. 

Not from Nature's well 
Will purification come; 

For this water will not remove the stain. 

Then I said, "Oh World Soul it isn't wrong 
That the new rose leaf find its purity 
From the flowing ruby wine, polluted. 

In Love's wide ocean 
The sailors there 
Were swallowed by the seas 
But thereby not 
Polluted. 

"Hafez," he said. "Don't fill your friends 
With pedantic riddles." 

Alas, these gentle words, full of reproach 
In many ways 

Polluted. 


\ 


44 Love's See: Verse, Boylan 
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Last night, to the door of the wine-house, I went, sleep—stained. 
The kherqe wet of skirt, and the prayer-mat, wine—stained. 


The magian boy of the wine-seller, cry-making, came; 
He said:—“Awake, O wayfarer, sleep—stained. 








“Washing and washing, do; then, to the tavern, proudly move; 
“So that, by thee, this ruined cloister become not—stained. 


“In desire for those sweet of mouth [beloved ones], how long makest thou 
“The jewel of thy soul with the melted ruby [the bloody tear],—stained?” 


“In purity, pass the stage of old age; and make not, 

“The honour-robe of old age, with the splendid dress of youth,—stained. 


Pure and clean, be; and, from nature’s well, come forth; 
Giveth not purity water, earth—stained. 


I said:—“O soul of the world! not a defect is it, the rose-book— 

“If, in the spring season, it become with pure [ruddy] wine—bestained.” 


In this deep sea [of love] those acquainted with love’s path. 
Were drowned; and were not with water—stained. 



He said:—“Hafez! to friends, thy jest and subtlety boast not; 

“Alas for this [thy] grace, with varied forms of reproach—bestained.” 








The Veil 


Last night I saw the angels 
Rapping at the tavern door. 

The clay of Adam 

In a bowl they kneaded and shaped. 

The visitors from that secret realm of purity 

Sat me down 

On the dusty road 

And poured me out a drink. 

The consignment, 

Which the sky could not bear. 

The work of chance 
Assigned to me, the fool. 

The churches war among themselves. 

Forgive them. They do not see the Truth. 

To compensate they bicker and bluster 
Over fairy tales. 

Thanks be to God 

That our schisms have been bridged. 

Joyful Sufis sang and danced 
And raised a toast of thanks. 

The real fire is not in the flame 
That dances on the candle wick 
Observe the moths and where they gather: 

For there the true beacon blazes. 

The veil of Wisdom's Beauty uniquely by Hafez 

Has been drawn—and through his songs 

The bride of poetry's flowing locks lovingly he has groomed. 


V 




48 The Veil: Verse, Boylan 
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Last night I saw that the angels beat [at] the door of the tavern, 
^ The clay of Adam, they shaped and into the mould, they—cast. 



The dwellers of the sacred fold of the veiling and of the abstaining of the 
angels. 

On me, dust-sitter, the intoxicating wine—cast. 


‘ The load of deposit, the sky could not endure: 

1 / ' In the name of helpless me, the dice of the work, they—cast. , 
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The wrangle of seventy-two sects, establish excuse for all— 
When truth, they saw not, the door of fable they—beat. 



Thanks to God, between me and Him, peace chanced. 
The cup of thankfulness, the Sufis, dancing,—cast. 
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Not fire is that, whereat the candle’s flame laugheth: 

Fire is that, wherein the moth’s harvest [body] they—cast. 


From off thought’s face, none hath drawn the veil as Hafez [hath] 
Since [the time when] the tress-tip, the brides of speech—combed. 
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Back to the Heart 


For years my heart sought the cup of Jamshid from me. 
What it had, the heart went pursuing 
From the stranger it was pursuing 
Inner secrets of the sacred mysteries. 

A pearl beyond the shell of space and time 
The pearl my heart was seeking 
The cup my heart was seeking 
From those lost on the shore of brine. 

Late last night I took my question 
To the elder Mage I went 
To solve the riddle I went 
For his sight was from God's direction. 

What I saw was great laughter and joy. 

With overflowing cup 
He stood there with the cup 
That from within reflected a hundred mysteries. 


I asked him then, "Please tell me when 
The Sage gave thee the cup?" 

He answered that the cup 
Was presented on the day the Sage made heaven. 

One searching heart was sorely grieving; 

Though in his heart—was God, 

His eye viewed not—God, 

And so he cried to God while still concealing. 

In contrast to Sorcery, let Wisdom conjure here. 

As the twisting staff of Moses 
In the glowing hand of Moses 
Those very inner mysteries which we hold most dear. 

Remember the friend whose claim divine, 

"I am the Truth," said he. 

"The secrets are mine," said he. 

Gave up his life for revealing the sign. 

If the Holy Spirit shall will the gift. 

Then others may be empowered 
With miracles be empowered 
Like the Messiah the dead to lift. 

"What purpose serves the chain of braids?" says me. 
Replied the Mage, "It's a complaint, Hafez, 
"From searching, Hafez, 

"That comes from a heart full of frenzy." 






32 Back to the Heart Verse, Boylan 
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Search for the cup of Jamshid from me, years my heart—made. 

And for what it [the cup] possessed, from a stranger, entreaty—made. 
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A jewel—that is beyond the shell of existence and of time,— 

From those lost on the shore of the sea, search it [my heart]—made. 
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Last night, I took my difficulty to the Pir of the Magians, 

Who, by strengthening of sight, the solving of subtlety—made. 
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Him, happy, laughing, wine-goblet in hand, I saw: 






And in the mirror, a hundred kinds of views he—made. 

A/A: I said:—“When gave the All-wise this cup world-viewing to thee?” 
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He said:—“On that day, when the azure dome [of heaven] He—made.” 
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l i bereft,—with him, in all states, is God: 

, y: \ ^'^♦1/'' [But] he beheld Him not, and from afar [the cry]:—‘ 
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For God’s sake”—made. 


All those sorceries that reason here made; 


• " iLV 7*' In the presence of the staff and of the white hand of Musa, Samiri—made. 
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He said:—“That friend [Hallaj], by whom lofty became the head of the gibbet, 
“His crime was this: that clear, the mysteries of the sky, he—made.” 
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bounty of the Holy Spirit Qibra’il] give aid, 

• Others also may make those [miracles], which the Masiha—made 
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. I said to him:—“The chain-like tress of idols is for the sake of what?” 
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He said:—“Of his own distraught heart, Hafez complaint—made. 
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From Behind the Caravan 


Standing at the threshold without demanding the vainglory of Fame 
We have come. 

Seeking a refuge from the cruel battering of Fortune 
We have come. 

Traveling along love's journey. 

From the borders of nothingness to states of being 
We have come. 

Seeing that vital cenacle from the Garden of Paradise 

In search of Love's greenery 
We have come. 

Yearning for that most precious, guarded treasure 

As humble supplicants to the door of the King 
We have come. 

Pride and Honor are at stake; clouds release your purifying showers 

For to a Sovereign Judge whose black book lies open 
We have come. 

Hafez, throw off your overcoat! 

It is with the breath of fire, behind the caravan. 

We have come. 






56 From Behm •• the Caravan: Verse, Boylan 
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pursuit of pomp and of pageant, to this door—we have come: 
\ For shelter from ill-fortune, here—we have come. 
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Way-farers of love’s stage are we: and from the limits of non-existence. 
Up to the climes of existence, all this way—we have come. 
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The freshness of your down, we saw; and, from the garden of paradise. 
In search of this love-grass,—we have come. 


With such treasure, whose treasurer is the faithful spirit. 

In beggary to the door of the King’s house—we have come. 




O bark of grace! thy anchor of patience is where? 

For, in this ocean of liberality, immersed in sin—we have come. 
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O cloud, sin-cleansing! honour goeth; [mercy] rain: 

For in the court of action black of book,—we have come. 
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Hafez! this woollen kherqe [of outward worship] cast. For [with love’s 
consuming and melting]. 

From behind the kafila with the fire of sighing [and wailing]—we have come. 
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AND NOTES 


Transliterations 


A guide for using the English alphabet to recite the poems in Persian 


Poetry is music. Music is best appreciated when heard. The poems in this volume 
are no exception. The beauty of verbal sound patterns are most recognizable when 
recited. 

For those readers who wish to have a go at the original, we have set forth some 
aids. These will facilitate an accurate facsimile of the poetry as recited today. 

Now it should be noted that there is some controversy on some aspects of 
pronunciation. However, the following represents the conclusions of Dr. P.N. Khanlari 
in his studies, Vazn-e She'r-e Farsi, as well as his work with Vincent Monteil in 
French in 1952, and Elwell-Sutton’s The Persian Metres. 

The following transliterations in English script should help the Persian reader in 
accurate pronunciation and recitation. By the use of detailed phonetic symbols, some 
precision of expression can be achieved. 

The rules are set out in this order: 

I. Vowels 

a. sounds 

b. connectives 

II. Consonants 

a. sounds 

b. connectives 

III. Rhythm 

a. meter 

b. accents 

IV. Putting it All Together; Hints on Reading 


I. Vowels 

a. Sounds English Persian 

a .as nazztr 

a . car Hafez 

e . fell del 

i.plenty ravi 

6 . toe johar 

u . Sue ku 


There are two diphthongs: ey and d. The ey as in: 

English: sail 
Seyl-e fand 


uterai- 'D 










The d is normally oe, as in: 

English: toe 
Rah-R6-e manzel 

b. Connectives 

The annective particle (ezdfe) is always -e (or -ye, but never i) and can be short (e) 
or long (e), according to the demands of the meter. It is toneless and supported by 
the previous word. 

Nafas-e bad-e 

The joining liaison is also supported by the previous word and toneless, either short 
or long o according to the demands of the meter (even after a vowel, but yo after /); 
in Persian it is never -va, -vo or -ho: 

jdn-o jahdn 
sobhi-yo 

The preverb be- is often pronounced bo-, by assimilation with the vowel o of the 
following syllable: 

be-gozarad > bo-gzarad 

The final i is short in front of a vowel, but the following vowel (in the same phonetic 
word) is yodeled: 

sobhi-yo 

A long vowel followed by an n is considered short (as if the n did not count), except 
if the n is followed by another vowel: 

xanddn-lab, ydrdn 

qazal-xdn-o 


11. Consonants 

The consonants are less troublesome than the vowels. 

Many Persian letters (four in the case of z) transcribe the same Persian sound. 

(') indicates a hamze, an 'eyn, or a glottal stop. And the ghdf and gheyn are both 
represented by q. 

a. Sounds 

X .kh (as in Scottish hoch Ness — xanddn) 

The cedilla is used in the following manner: 


sh 


(as in English ^/zarp — ^od) 




g .tch (as in English champ — hamgo) 

I .zh (as in English vision — mo^de) 


b. Connectives 

— : a combination of the same grammatical and phonetic units tied together in 
meaning and pronounced together: 

Ne-mi-did-a§-o 

French: C’est-d-dire . . . 

English: Not-to-say-that . . . 

: two words grouped together which normally do not go together in meaning or 
pronunciation, but which should in the poem be sounded together—usually the 
second word starts with a vowel: 

be-bdq^mad 

French: S’en vq^ nuage 
English: Illinois’ election 


III. Rhythm 

The rhythm of Hafez’s poetry is, as with all Persian poetry, based on the distinction 
of long and short syllables. One long is a little longer than two shorts. 

Hafez principally used four different rhythms. But his favorite meter is the ramal, 
with an initial short syllable. 

Na-fal-s-e bdll-d-e sal-bd mo^ll-k^ fel-^d(n) xdll-hadl^od 

a. Meter 

The table below shows the composition of the short, long, and very long (—^ ); 
these end in a furtive (a), which counts as a short, and their role is important for 
achieving the correct meter. 


|c + v . (bd) 

I c + V + c. (bar) 

w c + v . (be) 

I c + V + c. (baz^) 

^ jc + v + c + c . (basf) 


b. Symbols of Emphasis 

The music of Hafez’s poetry plays on the whole range of vocal tones.The emphasis, 
however, which falls on certain syllables is very important. For simplification we have 
used only two marks. These marks (')(') denote the location and degree of emphasis. 
The location of this emphasis is important, because one word can have different 










meanings, depending on the syllable on which the emphasis falls. For example: 

mardi . a man, and mardi . manliness 

dusti . a friend, and dusti . friendship 

In reciting Persian poetry, the emphasis is not as much an increase in volume as in 
pitch. This mark (') controls only the vowel on which it is placed. The bold mark 
(’), however, denotes greater emphasis in volume and pitch, primarily upon the 
whole word and secondarily on the syllable indicated. For example: 

Qadami neh, be-veda'-a§, ke ravan kahad-§od! 

IV. Putting it All Together: Hints on Reading 

Even the greatest Persian scholars cannot pick-up an unknown Hafez poem and 
recite it perfectly. It requires practice! 

What are some of the factors which will help make the process easier? Well, for 
one, putting some time into mastering each line. These phonetic notes should be of 
use here. The calligraphy of the poem should stand as notes of music to a musician. 
They point to the way, but do not exhaustively instruct. Within certain prelimitations 
are vast expanses of possible expression. The first bars of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
are among the best known in all of music—and yet look at the endless variation 
between the interpretations of Klemperer and Solti, for example. It is the same with 
poetic recitation. After some basic rules are met, there is ample room for individual 
interpretation. 

This is the stage in which the poem becomes one’s own: when one has it par coeur. 
It is at this point that the endless possibilities of good poetry open up to the patient 
reader. 


Enjoy its petals when it is here 
As soon as it comes it is gone. 


Notes 

In the notes, the numbers indicate lines and/or stanzas referred to within the poem. 

Some lines from poems by Hafez’s predecessors which may have inspired him are 
handwritten in Persian and included in the note margins. Other lines from Hafez’s Divan 
reference his use of certain words. 

Although in Clarke’s translations we have removed most of the parenthetical 
interpolations included within the poems, we have nonetheless left those notes found to be 
interesting. 






Song of Spring 


1. Moshk means musk. And although today it might not be associated with the 
perfume of a spring breeze, in the time of Hafez it was considered a sweet¬ 
smelling fragrance. Marco Polo writes in his travels to China, "In this country 
is found the best musk in the world, and I will tell you how it is produced. 
There exists in that region a kind of wild animal like a gazelle . . . when the 
creature has been taken, they find at the navel, between the flesh and the skin, 
something like an imposthume filled with blood, which they cut out and 
remove, with all the skin attached to it; and the blood inside this imposthume 
is the musk that produces that powerful perfume." 

6. Sha'ban is the month before the month of fasting, Ramazan. Although a 
devout Muslim must fast throughout the month from sunrise to sunset, 
Ramazan was not, necessarily, considered a month of harsh discipline (particu¬ 
larly for the rich). For although the days were spent in fasting, the evenings 
were an excuse to celebrate and party. Amongst the upper classes, this would 
result in celebrating all night and sleeping most of the day. 

8. Poetry and Song: Persian literature developed, from its inception, in verse 
because it was to entertain in the popular modes of song or storytelling. The 
established meter and rhyme of the verse lines provided a succession of self- 
contained propositions that greatly helped the author or rhapsodist to recite 
from memory. 

9. Hafez was a title given to those who could recite the Qor'an by heart and 
was used by the poet as his pen name {takhalus). He was also given two other 
titles: "the Tongue of the Invisible" {Lesan'al qeyh) and "the Interpreter of 
Mysteries" {Tarjuman'al asrar). 


Clarke 

2. The cup of the arghavan (the Syrtis or Judas tree) is its red blossom. 

3. Bolbol is a nightingale. 


Na-fa/-s-e b^/-d-e sa/-ba mo§//k^ fe/-|a(n) x^/-had/§od 


Nafas-e bad-e saba mo§k^-fe§in xahad §od; 
alam-e pir^, degar bare, javan xahad §od, 

Arqavan, jam-e aqiqi, be-saman xahad-dad; 
9a§m-e narges, be §aqayeq, negarAn xahad §od. 

/V I 

In tatavol ke kegid^z qam-e hejran, bolbol, 
ta sara-parde-ye gol, na're-zanan xahad god. 

Gar, ze-masjed, be-xarabM godam, xorde ma-gir: 
majles-e va'z^ deraz-ast-o zaman xahad god! 

Ey del^r egrat-e emruz^ be-farda fekani, 
maye-ye naqd-e baqa-ra, ke zaman xahad god? 

Mah-e ga'ban maneh az dast qadah, k-in xorgid 
az nazar, ta gab-e eyd-e ramazan, xahad god. 

Gol aziz-ast^; qanimat gomorid-ag sohbat! 

ke, be-baq^mad^z-in rah-o az-an xahad god . . . 

Motreba! majles-e ons-ast; qazal xan-o sorud: 
gand gui, ke fonin r^t-o fenan xahad god? 

HM'ez^z bahr-e to, amad sh-ye eqlim-e vojud: 
qadami neh, be-veda'-ag, ke ravan xahad god! 




Song of Spring: Transliteration, QG 164 


Morning Light 


2. In the Persian there is a play on the words dagh and banafshe. Dagh means hot 
and also the (violet) scar of a burn. Dagh also symbolizes mourning from its 
relationship to dakhme, meaning cemetery, from the days when corpses were 
burnt. Today Zoroastrians continue to call their "Tower of Silence" Dakhme. 

6. In the English verse translation, the Persian word bot, meaning idol, has 
been translated as "sun." The Persian word probably comes from Buddha, 
although in the time of Hafez, it was a word used to symbolize beauty, usually 
that of an adolescent boy. See "Rendezvous: Notes," page 80. 


Clarke 

2. Out of respect of the dark tress, it is said that the tomb becometh the dark 
violet bed. 

4. The word "thee" refereth to "the crowd of griefs." 







68 Morning Light: Notes 



To ham/-90 sob/-hi-yo/man §am//-'-e xal/-va-t-e/sa-ha/-r-am 


To, hamgo sobhi-yo man, §am'-e xalvat-e sahar-am; 
tabassomi kon-o jan bin-ke gon hami separ-am! 

^onin-ke, dar-del-e man, daq-e z6lf-e sarke§-e to-st, 
banaf§e-zar® §avad torbat-am, 90 dar-gozaram. 

Bar-as® tan-e morad-at, go§ade-am dar-e 9e§m, 
ke yek nazar fekani; xod fekandi az-nazar-am . . . 

§okP guyam-at, ey xeyl-e qam, afak_Allah! 
ke rAz-e bi-kasi^xar, ne-mi-ravi ze-sar-am. 

Qolam-e mardom-e 9e§m-am, ke, ba-siah^-deli, 
hezar^ qatre be-barad, 90 dard-e del §emar-am. 

Be-har-nazar, bot-e ma jelve mi-konad, likan, 
kas^n keregme na-bmad, ke man hami negar-am. 

Be-xak-e Hafez, agar yar^ bo-gzarad, 900 bad, 
ze-§6q^, dar-del-e an tang^na, kafan be-dar-am! 




Morning i^ight: Transliterahon, QG 330 


Thorns and Roses 


1. Ruzbehan Baqli, the visionary from Shiraz (died 1209), cites a hadis, "the red 
rose is the glory even of God" (Louis Massignon, Opera Minora). 

5. Parde (Anglo-Indian Purdah) means "curtairt" or "screen." It is the age-old 
reference to the screen behind which things are hidden. 

6. The Persian word tufdn, means "storm" and may come from the Chinese 
tai-fung (big wind). 

9. The word raqib means "guardian." When two lovers both wish to guard 
the same thing, they become rivals, hence the meaning of raqib as "rival." 


Clarke 

1. See the Qor'an, xdv. 

Kolbe-ye ahzan {ihe sorrowful cell) signifies; a distressed family. 
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7( Thorns and Rose Notes 
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Yu-so/-f-e gom// ga§-te/ba-z l//-yad be/Kan-'an// qam m^xor 

/ 


Yus 6 f-e gom-ga§te ba^yad be Kan'an. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Kolbe-ye ahzan §avad, r^zi, golestan. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Ey del-e qam-dide, hal-at beh §avad; del bad ma-kon! 
v-m sar-e §uride ba^yad be-saman. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Gar bahar-e omr® ba§ad, baz®, bar taxt-e faman, 

^atr-e gol, dar-sar ke§i, ey morq-e xo§-xan! 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Dor-e gardun, gar, do-rdzi, bar-mor^d-e ma na-raft: 
da'eman yek-san na-ba§ad, hal-e doran. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Han, ma -§6 nomid^, gon vaqef ne-i az-serr-e qeyb; 
ba§ad^^ndar parde, baziha-ye penhan. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Ey del, ar s‘eyl-e fana, bonyad-e hasti bar-kanad, 

9on to-ra Nuh-ast ka§ti-ban: ze-tufan 

qam ma-xor. . . ! 

Dar-biaban, gar, be-§oq-e Ka'be, xahi zad qadam, 
sar-zane§-ha, gar konad xar-e moqilan, 

qam ma-xor. . . ! 

Gar^e manzel bas xatarnak-ast-o maqsad bas ba'id: 
rahi nist k-an-ra nist pay an. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Hal-e ma, dar-forqat-e janan-o ebram-e raqib, 
jomle mi-danad Xoda-ye hM^-gardan. 

(Qam ma-xor. . . !) 

Hafeza! dar-konj-e faqr-o xalvat-e §abha-ye tar, 
ta bovad verd-at do'a -6 dars Qor'an: 

qam ma-xor. . . ! 




"hoiTis and Roses: trap ^ itcratioit 0^ 


Dance of Life 


This ghazal is written on Hafez's tomb. 

Wine drinking; "It is their custom to deliberate about the gravest matters 
when they are drunk; and what they approve in their counsels is proposed to 
them the next day . . . when they are now sober, and if being sober they still 
approve it, they act thereon, but if not, they cast it aside (bk 1.133)." 

This is what Herodotus said of the Persians of the Achaemenean period. 
And long after the advent of Islam, the tradition of wine-drinking continued 
in Persian courts. 

Saqi (Wine-server): "The wine was usually served by young slaves. The full 
training of a boy slave included horsemanship, handling arms, marksman¬ 
ship, and also serving wine at drinking banquets. According to Nizam al- 
Mulk, a properly educated slave was taught to serve wine in the sixth year of 
his training. At their best, such slaves were excellent soldiers and fine horse¬ 
men, played a musical instrument, were refined in their manners, and proved 
delightful companions, as amply attested by the poetry of the period. Some 
could even engage in discussions on highly specialized literary techniques. 

"In Persian poetry, they were frequently dubbed as 'Turk.' Not'thatall these 
youths came from Turkistan, but the best types were reputed to come from 
that area. They were noted for both their good appearance and their bravery as 
soldiers." (Yarshater, 1960) 

4. The Persian word bu, meaning perfume or fragrance, often refers to 
"desire." The direct relationship between perfume and sexual desire is, of 
course, well-known. 





\ 


72 Dance of Life: Notes 
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Mo?-de/ye vas//-l-e to/ku k-az//sa-r-e/ja(n) bar// xi/-zam 


Mo?de-ye vasl-e to ku, k-az-sar-e jan bar-xizam? 
tayer-e qods-am-o az-dam-e jahan bar-xizam. 

Be-vala-ye to, ke gar bande-ye xi§-am xani, 
az-sar-e xajegi-ye kon-o makin, bar-xizam. 

Ya Ral^az-abr-e hedayat be-rasan bardni, 
pi§Yar z-an-ke, 90 gardi, ze-miy 4 n bar-xizam. 

Bar-sar-e torbat-e man, ba-mey-o motreb, be-ne§in, 
ta, be-buy-at, ze-lahad, raqs^-konAn, bar-xizam! 

Xiz-o bala be-nama, ey bot-e §irm-harakat, 
k-az-sar-e jan-o jahan, dast®-fe§an, bar-xizam. 

Garfe pir-am, to, §abi, tang®, dar-aqu§-am, ke§, 
ta, sahar-gah, ze-kenar-e to, Javan bar-xizam! 

Ruz-e marg-am, nafasi, mohlat-e didar® be-deh, 
ta, 90 HMez, ze-sar-e jan-o jahan, bar-xizam! 




Oance of Life: iransliteration, QG 336 


Paean of a Dreg-Drinker 


4. Mogh-bache (Magian child) is translated in the English verse as Mage child. Mage is the Old 
English form of the Greek "Magus" used to refer to the Persian word Mogh (possibly from the 
Sanskrit word Magha, which means riches, gratuity, bounty, and giving). The Magi were members 
of the ancient Persian priestly caste of a Median tribe. It was the cross-fertilization of Zoroaster's 
teachings from eastern Iran [India] with the established network of these Median Priests (central- 
northern Iran, Hamadan) that produced the quick spread of Zoroastrianism throughout Persia in 
the 4th and 5th centuries B.C.E. Because of these priests' heavy emphasis on ritual, the Greeks 
used the term Magus to refer to those skilled in Oriental magic and astrology, from which comes the 
English word "magic." 

After the advent of Islam, the taverns {meykhane) were run by Zoroastrians since Muslims were 
not permitted such an occupation. The poets of this period turned the tavern into a sacred place, 
and gave the tavern-keeper the title of a Sage, Pir-e Moghan (Magian Elder), and called his helper 
Mogh-bache (Magian Child). 

10. Rend, or the act of rendi, cannot be translated by any single word in English. In the dictionary it 
is variously defined as: drunkard, rogue, a deceiving, cunning, bold renegade. The word seems to 
have appeared in the 12th century and for the historians it meant a ruffian. The poets, however, 
often used it synonymously for the Qalandar, a minority sect who were said to shun all polite forms 
and habits of society, and to reject all rules. They had nothing to do with asceticism, nor with 
renouncing the things of this world, nor with living poorly. The only thing they were concerned 
with was their internal serenity and the purity of their hearts toward God. 


Clarke 

1. Raunagh (splendour) signifies: the opening of the path of Truth. 

2. Saba (breeze) signifies: the holy traveller, perfect in companionship, fellow in breath, fellow in 
spirit. 

]avandn-e chatnan (youths of the meadow) signifies: those who have gained access to the court of 
the Eternal. 

6. Mardan-e-khoda signifies: men of God, without how and why. 

Kashti-e-Nuh signifies: the world which, like Noah's ark, is immersed in the deluge of disaster. 

9. Mdh-e-Kan'dn may signify: 

(a) Yusuf. 

(b) the heart of Hafez. 

12. mey signifies: love, perfect of test. 

rendi (profligacy) signifies: concealing mysteries beneath one's own veil; or choosing perfect 
peace. That is—grieving for none, and none grieving. 

Tazvir signifies: deceit. 
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74 Pae 


>f a Dreg-Dnnker: Notes 



s 


Ro-na/-qe ahd//-e §a/bab ast//® de/-gar bos//tan/-ra 


Ronaq-e ahd-e §abab-ast degar bostan ra 
Mi-rasad mo?de-ye gol, bolbol-e xo§ al-han ra. 

Ey saba, gar be javanan-e ^aman baz® rasi, 
Xedmat-e ma berasan, sarv-o gol-o reyhan ra. 

Gar ^onin jelve konad moq-bage-ye bade-foru§, 
Xak®-rub-e dar-e meyxane konam mo?gan ra. 

Ej^ke bar mah ke§i az anbar-e sara gogan; 
Moztareb-hal ma-gardan, man-e sargardan ra. 

Tarsam, in qom ke bar dord-ke§an mi-xan-dand, 
Dar sar-e kar-e xarabat konand, iman ra. 

Yar-e mardan-e, xoda ba§®, ke dar ka§ti-ye Nuh, 
Hast xaki ke be-abi naxarad tufan ra. 

Boro az xane-ye gardun be-dar-o, nan matalab; 
K-an siyah kase, dar axar be-ko§ad mehman ra. 

Har ke ra xabgah-e axar, mogti^ak, ast; 

Gu, ge hajat ke be-aflak ke§i eyvan ra. 

Mah-e kan'ani-ye man, masnad-e mesr an-e to §od; 
Vaqt-e an-ast ke bedrud koni zendan ra. 

Hafeza, mey xor-o rendi kon-o xo§ ba§ vali, 

Dam-e tazvir makon gon degaran Qor'an ra. 




Paean oi d Dreg-Onnke l.ans* teiu f-Mi QG 9 


Boatpeople 


Clarke 

2. Bad-e short'e (the favourable wind). 

5. Saheb keramat (One possessed of liberality). 

8. Talkhvash (bitter) signifies: (a) the wine of poverty, or of patience and endur¬ 
ance; (b) (bitter) counsel; or (c) wine whose drinker becometh intoxicated. 

Qoblat (a kiss) signifies: a kiss on the face of a pure one (a virgin). 

In his Bustan, Sa'di saith: 

"It is a crime to give sugar to the sick one, 

For whom, the bitter medicine is fit." 

9. Qarun (Korah), the son of Yashar (Izhar), the uncle of Musa (Moses), was 
the handsomest and richest man of the men of Isra'il. He had a large palace, 
overlaid with gold; furnished with doors of massive gold. 

One day, when Musa declared to the people that adulterers should be 
stoned, he asked: "What if you should be found guilty of the crime?" 

Musa replied: "I should suffer the same punishment." 

Thereupon Karun produced a harlot who publicly charged him. 

Musa adjuring her to speak the truth, she at length confessed that she had 
been suborned by Karun. 

Then God directed Musa to command the Earth what he pleased. 
Whereupon he said: "Oh Earth swallow them up!" 

Immediately, the Earth opened, and swallowed Karun, his confederates, 
his palace, and all his riches. 

As Karun sank into the ground he cried out four times: "O Musa spare me!" 
But Musa kept saying: "Oh Earth, swallow them up!" 

God then said to Musa: "Thou hadst no mercy on Karun, though he asked 
pardon of thee four times. Had he asked me but once, I would have spared 
him." 

See The Bible, Numbers xvi.; the Qor'an, xxviii, 76. 

10. Of the Arch-Angel, Mikail, Mohammad asked: "Speaketh God in 
Persian?" 

The Arch-Angel replied: "Yes: He saith: 'What shall I do with this handful of 
tyrants, save to forgive them?' " 

The grace of parsi and parsa should be noted. 

11. If Jdm-e-Jam be read ior jdm-e-mai, Jdm-e-Jam signifies: the heart of the Aref. 
Dara signifies: (a) love for the possessor of divine knowledge (the Aref)) or 

(b) the soul (nafs). 

The first line will be: 

Sekandar's (Alexander's) mirror (the heart) to the cup of Jamshid (world- 
displaying), behold. 

As long as the cup, like the cup of Jamshid, is the revealer of the mystery of 
time and of Earth, for Sekandar's mirror (that revealed the circumstances of 
the land of Dara) is the heart of the Aref (our murshed), at it, glance so that the 
mysteries of Love may for thy sake be revealed; and naught from thee, con¬ 
cealed. 



0 


Del ini-ra//vad ze das-tam,//sa-heb-de-//lan xo-da-ra 


Del miravad ze dastam, saheb-delan xoda ra; 
Dard-a ke raz-e penhan, xahad^ god agka ra. 

Kagti-gekastegan-im, ey bAd-e §ort-e bar-xiz 
Bagad ke baz binam didar-e agna ra. 

Dah ruz-e mehr-e gardun afsane ast-o afsun; 

Niki be ja-ye yaran forsat gomar^, yar-a. 

Dar halqe-ye gol-o mol, xog xand^ dug^ bolbol. 
Hat el-sabuh hob-bu ya ayyoha assokara. 

f 

Ey saheb-e keramat, gokrane-ye salamat, 

Ruzi tafaqqodi-kon darvig-e bi-nava ra. 

Asayeg-e do giti tafsir-e in do harf-ast: 

Ba dustan morov'at, ba dogman-an modara. 

Dar kuy-e nik^-nami, mara gozar nadad-and; 

Gar to nemi-pasandi, taq-yir^ kon qaza ra. 

An talx vag ke sufi, omm'al xaba-es-ag xand 
Ag ha la-na va ahla men qobla-tel aza ra. 

Hengam-e tang dasti, dar eyg kush-o masti; 

K-in kimi-ya-ye hasti, Qarun konad geda-ra. 

Sarkeg mag-o ke gon gam', as qeyrat-at besuzad; 
Delbar ke dar kaf-e u, mum-ast^ sang-e xara. 

Ayene-ye Sekandar jam-e mey-ast^, bengar; 
Ta-bar to arze darad, ahval-e molk-e Dara. 

Xuban-e parsi gu, baxgande-gan-e omr-and; 
Sa'qi, bede begarat, rendan-e Parsa ra. 

Hafez be-xod na-pugid, in xerqe-ye mey^alud. 
Ey geyx-e pak^-daman, ma'zur^ dar® ma ra. 




Boatpeople- Transliteration, QG 5 77 


Leave the Rest Behind 


The first complete manuscript of Hafez's poetry is said to have been written 
35 years (1424) after his death. Two Hafez scholars, M. Qazvini and Dr. G. 
Ghani, used this manuscript and three others as the basis for their revised and 
corrected text originally published in 1941. Although this edition has been the 
most widely accepted, it is no longer considered by scholars as the sole foun¬ 
dation for the text of Hafez. Another later study by P.N. Khanlari compares 
various manuscripts, including some very early incomplete manuscripts 
written from 16 to 33 years after Hafez's death. We have included some of 
these variations in the notes. 

Hafez may have written down different versions of the same poem for dif¬ 
ferent audiences or occasions. 

2. Sabeqe means past record, but mystics use it to refer to the initial compassion 
of God. 

3. Contrary to the Christian belief of the crucifixion, the Qor'an says (iv.l55) 
". . . yet they [Jews] did not slay Him [Christ], neither crucified Him, only a 
likeness was shown to them . . . God raised Him up to Him . . ."In Persian, 
Masih (Messiah) continues to mean "annointed" (by God). 

Each of the seven quadrants of the sky has a star and a prophet. The sun and 
Christ are both in the fourth quadrant. 

4. Kavous (Kaus) and Chosroe (Khusrau) were ancient Persian kings. 

"The star, the thief of night" signifies: the moon. 

8. Some old manuscripts substitute zohd-e riya (prayer of deceit) for zohd-o riya 
(prayer and deceit). 
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I Tie Kest BeLind Notes 



Maz-ra/-'e sab//-z-e f^-lak di//-da-m-o/da-s-e//ma-h-e/n6 


Mazra'-e sabz-e falak didam-o dis-e mah-e no: 
y 4 d-an^z-ke§te-ye xi§_amad-o heng 4 m-e dero. 

GoftamiJ^Ey baxt®, be-xoftidi-yo xor§id® damid!” 
Goft®: “Ba-in-hame, az-sabeqe, nomid^ ma-§6!” 

Gar ravi, pAk-o mojarrad, 90 Masiha be-falak: 
az-^erAq-e to, be-xor§id^, rasad sad parto! 

Taky^ar axtar-e §ab-dozd^ ma-kon, k-in ayyar 
tAj-e Kavus® be-bord-o kamar-e Key-Xosro! 

Gus^ vAr-e zar-o la'l^r-^e geran darad gu§, 
dor-e xubi gozarAn-ast^: nasihat be-§en6! 

^e§m-e bad, dAr^ ze-xAl-e to! ke, dar arse-ye hosn, 
beydaqi rand^, ke bord^z-mah-o xor§id®, gero. 

AsemAn gu: “ma-foru|J,n azamat! k-andar e§q: 
xarman-e mah, be-joi; xu§e-ye parvm, be-db jo!” 

Ata§-e z6hd-o riya, xarman-e dm xahad suxt; 
HMez, m xerqe-ye pagmme bi-yandaz-o bb-ro! 



L eave the Rest Behind: Transliteration, QG 407 


Rendezvous 


The Beloved: in the English verse translation, the beloved has become a 
woman. It should be noted that in the Persian poetry of this period the beloved 
is often a personalized concept and not an individual person and, as a rule, 
not a woman but a man. See “Dance of Life: Notes," page 72. 

1. The origins of the ghazal as a poetic form are not known exactly {ghazal stems 
from the Arabic word “to make love" or “lovers' exchange"). Some say it 
comes from the erotic prelude (nasib) of the classic Arabic ode, while others 
take its origins to the pre-Islamic lyric poems {cham, later chame) recited in the 
courts of ancient Persia. 

Although the ghazal has often been called an ode in English translation, it is 
actually much closer to the sonnet. Even in their development, the ghazal and 
the English sonnet have much in common. In fact, we suggest that the sonnet 
developed in Italy as a result of Arabic transmission of the ghazal. The 13th 
century poets of Italy were influenced by the love poetry of provenjal trouba¬ 
dours, who were singing in southern Europe, in a time and place bubbling 
with the influence of Persian culture. 

2. Narges (Narcissus) is used frequently by Hafez to mean the eye of the loved 
one. 

The Persian word afsus today means “regret," but there is an older sense 
meaning “mockery." 

5. Zahed means sanctimonious ascetic. 




Zol-f /'a-§of//-te-o/xoy kar//-de-o/xan-dan//la-b-o/mas(t) 


Zolf^-'a§ofte-o xoy-karde-o xandan-lab-o mast, 
pir^han ^ak-o qazal-xan-o sorahi dar dast, 

Narges-a§ arbade-j6y-o lab-a§ afsAs-konan, 
nim^-§ab du§^, be-bMin-e man, amad be-ne§ast; 

Sar fara g(i§-e mai^vard-o be-avaz-e hazin 
goft^: “Ey a§eq-e dirine-ye man, xa^t hast? ...” 

A§eqi-ra, ke ^onin bade-ye §ab-gir^ dahand, 
kafar-e e§q^ bovad, gar na-§avad bade-parast! 

Bo-ro, ey zahed-o bar d6rd^-ka§an, xorde ma-gir! 
ke na-dadand®, jo^n tohfe, be-ma, rAz-e alast! 

Ange u nxt® be-peymane-ye ma, nugidim, 
aga^z xamr-e behe§^st-o ga^z bade-ye mast . . . 

Xande-ye jam-e mey-o z6lf-e gere-gir-e negar, 
ey basa tobe, ke ^on tobe-ye Hafez, be-§ekast! 




Rendezvous: Transliteration, QG 26 




Love's See 


1. Taverns, meykade or meykhane, were decrepit and disreputable places where 
wine and drugs were served. Thus the poet calls them khardbdt (ruins) but 
turns them into a sacred place for lovers. 

2. The Persian word afsus today means "regret,” but there is an older sense 
meaning "mockery." 

Mogh-bache (Magian child). See "Paean of a Dreg-Drinker: Notes," page 74. 

4. In the Persian, shirin-pesardn (sweet boys) is most commonly used in manu¬ 
scripts, though shirin-dahandn (sweet mouths) also exists. 


Clarke 

1. The "wet skirt" and the "stained prayer-mat" signify the sins of Hafez. 

2. The magian boy is mentioned for the sake of the inculcation of spiritual 
truths. The sanctuary of celestial love must be approached with purity. 

3. The second line may be: 

So that by thee, this cloister become not stained (khardb dludeh). 

4. In old age, the deeds of youthfulness do not. 

6. The water (or the lustrous, water-like, honour) of the world may bestain us; 
not so the water of love's ocean. 

7. "Water earth bestained" signifies: 

the human body (clay and water) unregenerated by God's grace. 
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Du-§®/raf-tam//be da/-r-e mey//-ka-de/xa-b ^//-lu/-de 


Du§^, raftam be-dar-e meykade, xa^lude; 
xerqe tar, daman-o sajjade §ara^lude. 

Amad^fsus -konan, moq-ba^e-ye b^de-foru§; 
goft®: “Bidar® §o^y rah-ro-e xa^lude! 

§osto§ui kon-o angah be-xarabat^ xaram, 
ta na-gardad, ze-to, in deyr-e xarab^lude! 

Be-hava-ye lab-e §irm-pesaran, fand^ koni 
johar-e nah®, be-yaqtat-e mozab^lude? 

Be-taharat-gozaran manzel-e piri-yo ma-kon 
xel'at-e §eyb^, go-tagrif-e gabab^lude! 

Pak-o safi §o-o az-^ah-e tabi'at be-dar ay: 
ke safai na-dahad, ab-e tora^lude!” 

Goftam: “Ey, jan-e jahan! daftar-e gol, eybi nis 
ke gavad, fasl-e bahai^z-mey-e nab^lude!” 

Agenayan-e rah-e egq^, dar-in bahr-e amiq 
qarqe gagtand-o na-gagtand® be-a^lude . . . 

Goft^: “Hafez, loqaz-o nokte, be-yaran ma-foru ;!” 
. . . Ah, az-in l6tf-e be-anva'-e etab-alude . . . ! 




Love's See: Transiiterat.on, QG 423 83 


The Veil 


3. From the Qor'an (xxxiii.73): “We offered the precious consignment to the skys and earth and 
mountains. They refused to accept it and were frightened by it. Man carried it surely he is sinful, 
very foolish." 

5. Some manuscripts (Qazvini/Ghani) begin the second half of the line with sufian (sufis), while 
others (Khanlari) begin with hourian (angels). 


Clarke 

1. Doosh (last night) signifies: the hidden world, the stage of the true Beloved. 

As night is the forbidder of the comprehending of events; and, in it, the form of things is con¬ 
cealed—so in the hidden world, naught hath any one seen. 

Meykhdne (the wine-house) signifies: the divine world, whence in the forms of travellers become 
full of wine of divine knowledge; and turn to this world. 

Dar zadan-e Malayek (the door-beating of angels) signifies: their wishing to be qualified for the 
spectacle of the union of essence {zat) and of quality (cefat) which is the perfection of knowledge. 

Gel-e Adam sereshtan (the mixing of Adam's clay) signifies: the fermenting of Adam's nature. 

The Hadis saith: "With my own hand, I (God) fermented for forty days the nature of Adam." 

"Measure" signifies: the nature of Adam, wherein the angels measured the wine of love; and 
poured the readiness of his nature into vessels, thereby evoking upspringings of various kinds. 

The Are/saith: "In the spiritual state, I beheld the hidden world." 

The angels being veiled as to their own nature, regarded none superior to themselves; and 
became seekers of that spectacle-place of union (of essence and quality) in the hope that God would 
pour into their vessels of readiness the wine of love from the wine-house of the divine world. 

Since the angels had not the readiness for this spectacle-place, the door of search was shut in 
their face. 

Although the angels, by virtue of their grace and light, thought: "We are the spectacle-place of 
union and the possessors of this sense." 

God said: "We are your God: we know that in you is no readiness. This readiness is another's 
who hath the capacity of grace (for good) and of grossness (for evil). 

"Save one quality (grace and light), ye have naught. Ye have not the grossness of body, the bearer 
of the load of deposit (of love). 

God kneaded Adam's clay, and, into his nature, poured a measure of the wine of divine knowl¬ 
edge; evoked from his nature the upspringing of divine knowledge, so that from his nature the 
wonders of divine mysteries issue; exalted his nature by the pure soul and the holy spirit; and 
arranged within him all the creation and the wonders that are in the world. 

Thus, Adam acquired grace of soul with grossness of body; and became the bearer of the load of 
deposit of divine knowledge. 

None but he hath this divine quality. 

The load of the deposit of divine knowledge, God offered to those: 

of the sky, who are the angels. 

of the earth, who are the beasts and all animals. 

of the mountains, who are the lions and the birds. 

They, through want of capacity, accepted it not. 

For those of the sky (the angels) have grace; but not grossness of body and the composition of 
darkness to do evil. 

Those of the earth and the mountain have grossness of body and the composition of darkness to 
do evil; but not grace and light (the quality of the holy soul). 

"That deposit man carried." 

Adam who united grace of soul (to do good) and grossness of body (to do evil) had the readiness 
for that deposit; and accepted it. 


84 The Veil Notes 







Du-§^/did-am//ke ma/-la-yek//da-r-e/mey-xan//-e za-/dand 


/ 


Du§^ didam ke mala-yek dar-e mey-xane za-dand; 
gel-e adam be-sere§t-and-o be peymane za-dand. 

Sakenan-e haram-e setr-o afaf-e malakut, 
ba man-e rah ne§in, bade-ye mastane za-dand. 

Aseman bar-e amanat na-tavanest ka§id; 
qo-re-ye kar^, benam-e man-e divine za-dand. 

Jang-e haftad-o do mellat, hame ra ozr^ be-neh; 
9on^ nadid-and haqiqat, rah-e afsAne za-dand. 

§okr-e izad ke mian-e man-o u solh oftad. 
sufian raqs^-konan, saqar-e gokrane za-dand. 

Ata§^n-nist ke az §o'le-ye u xan-dad §am; 
ata§^n-ast, ke dar xarman-e parvane za-dand. 

Kas 90 Hafez nagogad az rox-e andi§e neqab; 
ta sar-e z 61 f-e soxan ra be-qalam, §ane za-dand. 



The V^cii: Transliteration, QG i84 


Back to the Heart 



Some say this is a “poem of initiation," in the presence of the Grand Master {Pir-e MogMn). 
Corbin refers to it as the search for the Holy Grail in the mysteries of the heart of the Perfect Man. 
Clearly it is a poem in the tradition of the masters of enlightenment. 

1. & 4. For the cup of Jamshid, see Dehkhoda and H. Corbin. 

Although Ferdowsi first attributes to Kei-Khosro, an ancient Persian king, the cup with world- 
revealing powers, it is nonetheless known throughout Iran as jam-e Jam (cup of Jam —short for 
Jamshid). Jamshid, in ancient Persian legend, was the first man (in the Shahnameh of Ferdowsi he 
was the fourth king), the son of the sun (Jam-Yima and Shid-sun). The symbolic meanings ascribed 
to Jdm-e Jam include an astrolabe, a mirror, and a globe with the power to sometimes view and 
sometimes show the world; spiritually they are wisdom, the soul, and the quality of knowing 
oneself. In ancient times Persians etched on both cups and stones the circles of the heavens (planes 
of the equinox), which were also the origins of the astrolabe. With the development of astronomy, 
astrolabes became more and more sophisticated and were in fact the precursors of the compass, the 
sextant, the telescope, and also the horoscope. One face of the astrolabe would enable determina¬ 
tion of stellar altitudes and theoretical calculations and therefore enable physical navigation. The 
other side gave astrological tables and the signs of the zodiac and the planets. 



5. Conbad-e mina mikard literally means “enameled the dome" (of the sky). 

7. The Persian word aql (reason) is used in some manuscripts instead of khish (self) in the 
Qazvini/Ghani text. 

In the Qor'an it was Samiri who built a calf by melting the gold jewels of the Israelites and misled 
them to worship it. In the Bible it was Moses' brother, Aaron (Qor'an xx Ta Ha 85; Bible Exodus 32). 


Clarke 

7. When Musa cast down his staff, it became a serpent; when, into his arm-pit, he put his withered 
hand and brought it forth, the hand appeared luminous as the sun. 

See Exodus vi, 1-6; vii, 10-12, and the Qor'an vii, 104-105. 

As, opposed to the staff and the white hand of Musa, the sorceries of the sorcerer Samiri were 
ineffective, so, opposed to love (of God) and to the Pir of the Magians (the Murshed), the sorceries of 
reason are useless. 

8. Shaikh Husain Mansur Hallaj was (919 A.D.) sentenced to death for saying: "[Ana'l-Haqq] I am 
the truth (God)." 

They cut off his hands and his legs; plucked out his eyes; cut out his tongue; and beheaded him. 


9. Jibra'il, Gabriel signifies, the angel of revelation, who gave to Mohammad the Qor'an; and to the 
Virgin Mary the promise of a Holy Son. 

The word Jibra'il signifies: "the power of God." 

See the Qor'an ii 91; iii, 40-42; xix, 16-19; xxi, 91; Ixvii, 12. 

The names of Jibra'il are: Sarosh (the messenger), Ravdn-bakhsh (the soul-bestower) Ruh-ol- Oodos 
(the Holy Spirit). ^ 


V 


B6 Back to the Heart Notes 





Sa-P/-ha del// ta-la/-b-e J^/-m-e Ja/-m az mkll mi / kar(d) 


SM® ha, del, talab-e jAm-e Jam^az-ma mi-kard: 
v-an-ge xod da§t®, ze-bigane tamanna mi-kard. 

Gohari k-az sadaf-e kAn-o makan birun-ast, 
talab^z-gom§odegan-e lab-e daryA, mi-kard. 

Mo§kel-e xi§®, bar-e Pir-e Moqan, bordam, du§, 
k-u, be-ta'yid-e nazar, hall-e mo'ammA mi-kard. 

Didam-a§, xorram-o xandan, qadah-e bade be-dast; 
v-anda^n ayene, sad gune, tama§A mi-kard. 

Goftam: “in jAm-e Jahan-bin, be-to key dad^ Hakim?” 
Goft^: “an-ruz^-ke in gombad-e min A mi-kard ...” 

Bi-deli, dar-hame ahvaP, Xoda ba-'u bud; 
u ne-mi-did-a§-o, az-dur, Xodara mi-kard. 

in hame §o'bade-ye xi§^, ke mi-kar^nja, 

Sameri, pi§-e asA-o yad-e beyzA, mi-kard. 

Goft^; “an-yar^, k-a^ ga§t® sar-e dar® boland, 
j6rm-a|Jn bud^ ke asrAr^, hoveydA mi-kard. 

Feyz-e Ruh-ol-Qodos^r, baz®, madad farmayad, 
digaran-ham bo-konand^n-fe MasihA mi-kard.” 

G6ftam-a§: “Selsele-ye z6lf-e Botan, az-pey qi-st?” 
GofF: “HMez, gele'i az-del-e §eyda mi-kard ...” 
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From Behind the Caravan 


7. The caravan and the fire are symbolic of the nomadic life {and our transient 
existence). 

The "Ah" (breath of despair) is a sign of sincerity, and will burn the 
hypocrite (woollen coat) of the falsely devout. 

The medical tradition of vital breath (heat) comes from Galen through Razi 
and Ibn Sina. A person was supposed to emit part of his soul (life) when he 
sighed. 


Clarke 

3. Mehr-e giah (love-grass) signifies: 

(a) a plant such that whoever hath it near him is kindly treated by all. 

(b) the mandrake. 

7. In this path is no entrance for the kherqe (of hypbcrisy). 








88 From Behind the Caravan: Notes 


s 


Ma be/-din dar// na pe/-y-e he§//-ma-t-o-/ja-h ^/-ma-de/-im 


Ma, be-d-in dar, na pey-e he§mat-o ja^made-im; 
az-bad-e hMese, inja, be-panah^made-im. 

Rahr^-e manzel-e e§q-im-o ze sar-hadd-e adam, 
ta, be-eqlim-e vojud^n-hame ra^made-im. 

Sabze-ye xatt-e to didim-q^ze-bostan-e behegt, 
be-talabkarl-ye in mehr^-giyat^amade-im. 

Ba-9onin ganj^, ke §od xazen-e u Ri\h-e Amm, 
be-geda'i, be-dar-e xane-ye §a^amade-im. 

Langar-e helm-e to, ey ka§ti-ye tofiq^, koja-st? 
ke, dar in bahr-e karam, qarq-e gona^made-im. 

X I 1 

Ab-e ru mi-ravad^y, abr-e xata-pu§®, be-bar! 
ke, be-divan-e amal, name-siyah amade-im. 

Hafez, in xerqe-ye pagmine, bi-yandaz®, ke ma 
az-pey-e qafele, ba-Ma§-e ah, amade-im! 




From Behind the Caravan: Transliteration, QG 366 89 





Hafez's handwriting from a manuscript copy of the Khamsa of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi 
(dated 1355) held in the Depository of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Tashkent. 
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ANECDOTES 


Very little factual biographical information exists on the life of Hafez. He was born in 
Shiraz around 1320 and died around 1390. It is said his father, a merchant who had migrated 
from Isphahan to Shiraz, died early. We know Hafez was well-educated, married, had at 
least one son, worked as a copyist, and was a poet. 

The following are, however, some of the most colorful anecdotes variously told about him 
since his death. 

Teymour, better known in the West as Timur, Tamerlane, or Tamberlane, was a Mongol heir 
who had conquered half the [known] world. 

Although Teymour was illiterate, he surrounded himself with the learned: 
Persians were the historians, Arabs were prized for their algebra and geography, 
and Hindus for astronomy, while his spies disguised themselves as Jews. 

Teymour lived in an ocean of intrigue, the bottom of which no one could see. 
Amirs and fakirs, priests and circus entertainers, unscrupulous wrestlers, 
athletes, criminals, craftsmen, the elegant and the vagabond, the arms dealer and 
the hermit—all worked for Teymour. He was one of the first masters of disinfor¬ 
mation and famous for his tricks. 

When Teymour invaded Shiraz in 1387 (the same year he had massacred 70,000 
people in Isphahan), he apparently sent for Hafez and asked, "Is it you who has 
said that for a mole on the lip of a Turk you would give up my finest cities, 
Samarqand and Bokhara?" "Yes," replied Hafez. "What!" cried Teymour in 
anger. "I have captured half the world, razed cities to the ground, devastated 
kingdoms, and developed two magnificent cities, where 1 have gathered my 
trophies. All this is nothing to a little Persian like you! For the mole of a Turk you 
would give up my two finest cities?" 

"My lord," replied Hafez, "it is because of generosity such as this that I stand 
before you today a poor beggar." 

Teymour smiled and offered Hafez the robe of poet laureate. 

If that Turk of Shiraz gain our heart, 

For his dark mole, I will give Samarqand and Bokhara. 



(traditional tale, retold) 
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Shakh-e Nabat, a woman whose name means a branch of crystal sugar, is said to have been 
Hafez's lover. 

Hafez looked upon the prophet Khezr as one of his special guardians. About 
four Persian miles from Shiraz there is a place called Pir-e-Sabz, the Old Green 
Man; whosoever should pass forty nights in it without sleeping, on the fortieth 
night Khezr would appear to him and confer upon him the immortal gift of song 
and poetry. 

Hafez in his youth fell in love with a beautiful girl of Shiraz, Shakh-e-Nabat, 
and to win her heart he determined to meet Khezr and receive from him the art of 
poetry. For thirty-nine mornings he paced beneath the windows of Shakh-e- 
Nabat, at noon he ate, then he slept, and at night he kept watch, undismayed by 
the terrible apparition of a fierce lion which was his nightly companion. At 
length, on the fortieth morning, Shakh-e-Nabat called him into her house and 
told him that she was ready to become his wife, for she preferred a man of genius 
to the son of a king. 

Though Hafez had now gained his original end, he was now filled with desire 
to become a poet, and insisted upon keeping his fortieth vigil. That night an old 
man dressed in green garments came to him and brought him a cup of the water 
of immortality. 


(Gertrude Bell, 1897) 


Imad-e Faqih was a cleric and a poet with whom Hafez was in competition. 

Shah Shuja had a great opinion of a poet named Imad-i Faqih ("the Juriscon¬ 
sult") of Kirman, who is said to have taught his cat to follow him in its genuflec¬ 
tions when he performed his prayers. This achievement was accounted by the 
Prince to be almost a miracle, but by Hafez to be a charlatan's trick. Accordingly, 
in one of his poems Hafez chided: 

The Sufi hath made display of his virtues and begun his blandishments; 

He hath inaugurated his schemings with the juggling heavens. 

O gracefully-moving partridge who walks with so pretty an air, 

Be not deceived because the cat of the ascetic hath said its prayers! 


s 
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Shah Shuja was one of the princes during Hafez's time in Shiraz. 

On one occasion the Prince [Shah Shuja] criticized Hafez's verse on the 
grounds of its many-sided aspects: no one motive, he complained, inspired it; it 
was at one moment mystical, at another erotic and bacchanalian; now serious and 
spiritual, and again flippant and worldly, or worse. "True," replied Hafez, "but 
in spite of all this everyone knows, admires and repeats my verses, while the 
verses of some poets whom I could name never go beyond the city gates." 


Auguries are taken even today by opening Hafez's divan at random with a question 


mind. 


. . . when Hafez died, some of his detractors objected to his being buried in the 
Muslim equivalent of consecrated grounds, but that, on an augury being taken 
from his poems to decide the question, the following very appropriate verse 
resulted: 


Withhold not thy footsteps from the bier of Hafiz 

For, though he is immersed in sin, he will go to Paradise! 




(E.G. Browne, p. 281, 280, 316, vol. Ill) 





















AFTERWORD 
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What is especially intriguing and perhaps even unique in world literature about the spe¬ 
cial place which Hafez (c. 1320-1390) has in both the Persian pantheon and the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen is the fact that even for today's Iranian poets, living six hundred years 
after his death, Hafez's five hundred or so ghazal poems remain ultimate models, relevant in 
aesthetic, cultural, and political senses. 

Hafez was a kindred spirit and poetic ideal for Forugh Farrokhzad (1935-1967), Iran's most 
famous female literary figure in history and a leading modern poet. There are palpable 
echoes of Hafez in Farrokhzad's poetry, and she once opined, "O, I wish I could compose 
poetry like Hafez and like him possess the sensitivity to establish a relationship with all of 
the intimate moments in the lives of all future humankind."' On another occasion, Far¬ 
rokhzad went so far as to assert provocatively that Hafez was perhaps the only true poet 
[sha'er] in Iran's pre-modern literary past, while most of the other so-called poets were es¬ 
sentially versifiers [nazem]} In this view, she echoes the words of Nima Yushij (1895-1960), 
the 'father' of modern Persian poetry, who acknowledges Hafez's deserved preeminence 
and laments the fact that Iran has always had so few sha'ers and so many nazems? 

The popular poet Nader Naderpur (b. 1929) consciously reflects on Hafez for inspiration 
in his own verse and during the 1970s even conducted private seminars in Tehran on 
Hafez's poetry. In self-exile since mid-1982 and residing in Los Angeles since mid-1986, 
Naderpur focusses much attention on Hafez in private literature classes he there conducts 
for Iranian emigres.^ 

Leading contemporary poet Ahmad Shamlu (b. 1925), a steadfastly engage and oppose 
voice, devoted years to editing Hafez's poems, publishing his efforts in a 1975 volume, twice 
reprinted since.^ In addition, Shamlu has boldly and matter-of-factly asserted in an in¬ 
terview that, after decades of reading poets from various literary cultures, he had reached 
the conclusion that the best lyric poet in the history of world literature was Iran's own 
Hafez.^ The prominent poet Mehdi Akhavan-e Sales (b. 1928) has also said as much, in 


^ Forugh Farrokhzad, as quoted from a letter to Ebrahim Golestan, favdaneh Forugh Farrokhzad [Immortal Forugh Farrokhzad], compiled 
by Amir Esma'ili and Abolqasem Sedarat (Tehran: Maijan, 1968), p. 17. For a discussion of echoes of Hafez in Farrokhzad's verse, see 
Michael Hillmann, A Lonely Woman: Forugh Farrokhzad and Her Poetry (Washington, D.C: Mage Publishers and Three Continents Press, 
1987), pp. 78, 97-98, and 116-118. 

^ As reported in an interview conducted by Sadroddin Elahi, Sepid va Siyah, no. 801 (5 Esfand 1967); reprinted in Immortal Forugh 
Farrokhzad, pp. 110-111; discussed by Hillmann, A Lonely Woman, pp. 61-62. In the interview, the filmmaker and litterateur Ebrahim 
Golestan (b. 1922) seconds Farrokhzad's view. 

^ Nima Yushij, Harfha-ye Hamsayeh [Words with My Neighbor], first edition (Tehran: Donya, 1972), p. 104. Because classical Persian 
poetry exhibits strict adherence to conventional patterns of rhyme meter, figures of speech, and the like, modernist critics and readers 
often question the poetic appeal of much of it. This controversial issue is addressed in Michael Hillmann, "Manuchihri: Poet or 
Versifier?" Edehiyat (1976): 93-110. 

^ Forty Naderpur poems in translation appear in Literature East & West 22 (1986): 31-86. In conversation with the author in Austin, Texas 
in April 1984, the poet described his Flafez seminars. In a telephone conversation in February 1987 from Los Angeles, Naderpur 
described his classes there. 

^ Ahmad Shamlu, editor, Hafez-e Shiraz [Hafez of Shiraz], first edition (Tehran: Morvarid, 1975). 

^ Idem, "Harfha'i az A. Bamdad" [Comments from A. Bamdad (Ahmad Shamlu)], Andisheh va Honar 5, no. 2 (Spring 1965): 144. 
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different words/ As an American who loves his Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Eliot and as 
a Persianist who has been reading Hafezian ghazals for twenty years, I cannot say I disagree 
with Shamlu and Akhavan. 

In any case, echoing the approbation and admiration that began in the poet's own lifetime 
six centuries ago, Iranian writers, readers, and critics today remain almost unanimous in 
thinking of Hafez as the poet's poet in the Persian language and as the literary artist who 
best represents cultural and aesthetics ideals past and present. Specifically, they recognize 
him as the culminating phenomenon in the brilliant lyric verse tradition that began in Great¬ 
er Khorasan with Rudaki (d. 940/1) and others some five centuries before him. Hafez's 
poems, accordingly, exhibit a final harmony of the separate strains of descriptive, amatory, 
didactic, homiletic, mystical, and panegyric expression which developed severally and then 
partially merged in earlier periods of Persian poetry. 

Operating in a classicist tradition, Hafez owes debts to his predecessors that are obvious 
and substantial. Some thirty of his ghazals exhibit the same end rhyme scheme, metrical 
pattern, and subject of ghazals by his illustrious Shirazi predecessor Sa'di (13th c.), the 
acknowledged master of the courtly ghazal before Hafez and the stylist par excellence in 
Persian lyric poetry. However, in each instance of Sa'di's influence, Iranian critics and 
scholars are quick to argue that Hafez adds to his model, the result being a richer poetic 
statement.® "Morning Light" (no. 2, above) is an example of a Hafezian ghazal based on a 
Sa'di model. Another example of borrowing and enriching is "Rendezvous" (no. 8), which 
Hafez composed with an eye and ear to earlier ghazals by no fewer than eight poets, begin¬ 
ning with the Sufi poet Sana'i (d. 1150/1). Hafez's is clearly a culmination and the richest of 
the lot.’ 

The courtly tradition in Persian poetry in which Hafez is the lyric apogee exhibits a 
number of hallmarks, none more important than the fact that such lyric verse was almost 
always intended to be recited and heard rather than to be read silently. This implies the 
culture-specific nature of Hafez's ghazals as performance, to which the conventional citation 
of the poet's own nom de plume, usually in the final couplet, contributes a great deal. For any 
full appreciation of such Hafezian poems as the foregoing twelve ghazals, that they are 
meant to be acted out, so to speak, needs bearing in mind. In addition, readers unfamiliar 
with Persian need to know that all constituent lines of any given ghazal, as indicated in the 
foregoing transliterated texts, exhibit a uniform quantitative metrical pattern and a uniform 
end rhyme pattern of aa, ba, ca, etc., sometimes involving nearly half the syllables in a line. 
The pervasiveness of the rhyme schemes in "Dance of Life" (no. 4) and "Love's See" (no. 9) 
plays no small role in whatever appeal those two ghazals have for readers, in whom a 
pleasurable sense of anticipation-fulfillment develops as the poet maintains the monorhyme 
throughout the ghazal. Various features of the Persian language, including flexible word 


^ Mehdj Akhavan-e Sales, Arghenun [The Organ], second printing (Tehran: Morvarid, 1969, p. 168). 

® E.g., 'Ali Dashti, ''2aban-e Sa'di" [Sa'di's Language], Naqshi az Hafez [A Portrait of Hafez], fifth printing, revised (Tehran: Amir Kabir, 
1970), pp. 216-248. 

^ Ibid., pp. 37-55. 
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order, make it possible for such verse to seem very natural despite what might appear to 
outsiders as restrictive poetic conventions. All of the technical conventions of the medieval 
Persian ghazal are conducive to the appeal of poetiy as recited. Thus, when Hafez indulges 
in self-praise at the end of a ghazal, as in the case of "The Veil" (no. 10), he draws attention 
to the text as poetry being performed, in which no attempt is made to hide artifice and in 
which, often as not, the single personality of the performer-speaker establishes the unity or 
integrity of the performance. 

Echoes of Omar Khayyam (1048-1131) likewise abound in Hafez's ghazals, as readers 
familiar with Edward FitzGerald's relatively accurate reflection of Khayyamic themes and 
tone in The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (4th edition, 1879) will no doubt have recognized. 
From Khayyam, Hafez received poetic encouragement to voice and prize the value of the 
moment and to dare to question received values. These two themes are clearly embodied in 
the ghazal entitled "Song of Spring" (no. 1). In the more famous ghazal called "Paean of a 
Dreg-Drinker" (no. 5), Khayyamic influence appears in the assertion of the fruitlessness of 
rational inquiry, the observation of the cruelty of fate, the recognition of the transience of 
things, and taking solace in forbidden wine. Altogether, the poem voices a daring, almost 
blasphemous Khayyamic disregard for the values of the political and religious establishment 
of the poet's day. 

In that poem, Hafez's stance can best be summarized in a single word in the next-to-Iast 
line, where the speaker advises himself to drink wine, behave as a rend, and be happy. 
"Profligate," "libertine," "reckless freespirit," and "uninhibited lover" are English equiv¬ 
alents which scholars and translators have employed to communicate the sense of the 
Persian term.^“ Hafez's continuing popularity, especially among secular intellectuals, has 
much to do with the perception of him as a rend, this ardent individualist and nonconformist 
who is unconcerned with or unconstrained by prevailing mores, this lover of life and love 
who wholeheartedly holds his exterior up for reproach (either because of a lack of concern 
for what people may think or because of a deliberate courting of disfavor), while possessing 
a privately moral character. The special appeal of Hafez's rend personality—and the word 
rend appears scores of times in his poetry—is manifold. First is the significance of behaving 
without regard to one's reputation in a culture in which propriety, formality, and approved 
style counted for so much. In other words, persons who cannot afford to be reckless in their 
own behavior often prize such qualities in the vicarious experiences of mythologized histori¬ 
cal figures in their own culture. Second, insofar as those political concerns and fears 
endemic in absolute monarchical environments have always been a major reason for circum¬ 
spectness in Iran, behavior that exhibits disregard for public opinion strikes many privately 
dissident individuals as heroically anti-establishment. Hafez's poetic personae have con- 


A recent definition of rend is provided by Julie Scott Meisami, 'The World's Pleasance: Hafez's Allegorical Gardens/' Comparative 
Criticism 5 (1983): 172 and 184, note 51: "a drinker of wine, poet, lover, and something of a philosopher as well-who embodies the 
virtues of independence, honesty, compassion, and total dedication to love, and who has reached the state of contentment denied to 
the ascetic and his ilk because of their preoccupation with the affairs of this world. The rend . . . celebrates life with wine." She adds 
that: "the rends were 'brotherhoods' which practised the virtues connected with chivalry and courtesy and opposed themselves, 
through their assumption of the guise of libertinism, to the interests of the religious hierarchy." 


vinced many Iranians that he courageously resisted the political orthodoxy of his day, which 
he most assuredly could not have afforded to do as a prominent court poet.” Third is the 
sheer romantic appeal of individualistic behavior for those who cannot achieve great public 
individuality in a patriarchal culture in which the only true individuals have generally been 
the monarch or religious leader or their representatives. 

Besides the presumed individualism and stoicism of a philosophical Khayyam and the 
masterful craft and wit of a Sa'di, readers have long also sensed in Hafez's poetry a special 
intensity of feeling, sincerity, and depth of experience, qualities that bring immediately to 
mind the poetry of Jalaloddin Rumi (1207-1273), the premier Sufi poet in history and another 
chief influence on Hafez. 

Sufism or Islamic mysticism includes that approach to the Moslem faith and its practice in 
which Moslems seek to find the truth of divine love and knowledge through the personal 
experience of God rather than through conventional and institutionalized religious practices 
and rituals. Some scholars believe that the very devastation of the Mongol invasions stimu¬ 
lated Sufism in the thirteenth century as a consolation for the hardships of this world. 
Sufism had existed by this time for hundreds of years, having grown out of reactions to the 
worldliness of the Omayyad Caliphate (661-749) on the part of devout ascetics who 
emphasized the Koran's stern warnings about Judgment Day. Piety and the forsaking of 
worldly things were hallmarks of these early Sufis. Their name presumably derives from the 
Arabic word suf [wool] in reference to coarse woollen garments some of them wore to 
demonstrate their rejection of creature comforts. Then there developed a mysticism of love 
in which the Sufi endeavors out of love for God to lose him-or herself in love and God. 

Sufism was a phenomenon that inspired and drew inspiration from every corner of the 
Islamic world. But its most brilliant exposition in art was in Persian poetry. As a major mode 
of poetic expression from Abu Sa'id Ebn-e Abi-l-Khayr (d. 1048) to Jami (1414-1492), Sufism 
represented specific attitudes and answers to life's dilemmas and travails. It is at one ex¬ 
treme of a Persian cultural spectrum of attitudes toward the material world and life in it. The 
Khayyamic view involves acceptance of this world in a spirit of resignation without 
optimism or confidence, because the future offers nothing but the interminable darkness of 
non-existence. A contrasting attitude is represented in Ferdowsi's much beloved, eleventh- 
century redaction of the Iranian national epic called Shahnameh [Book of Kings]. Ferdowsi 
depicts a world which Allah has designed and guides with his own reasons which Iranians 
must accept for having permitted their glorious, ancient civilization to suffer ignominious 
defeat at the hands of the Moslem Arabs. In his Shahnameh, Ferdowsi also communicates an 
ultimate optimism with respect to one's potential rewards in the next world, whereas in this 


” As G.M. Wickens' review in ''Hafiz/' Encyclopaedia of Islam: New Edition 3 (1971): 55*57, demonstrates, no more is known about 
Hafez's life than about the lives of such famous predecessors as Ferdowsi and Khayyam. In fact, to observe that Hafez was born in 
Shiraz around the year 1320, received a sound education, worked for a time as a scribe, was a professional poet formally associated with 
several successive rulers' courts there, travelled little, had an intimate knowledge of the Koran and Persian literature, composed some 
five hundred ghazal poems and a handful of poems in other verse forms, was famous in his own lifetime, and died around 1390, 
practically exhausts the indisputable biographical facts. In the first important bio*bibliographical sketch of Hafez in English, E.G. 
Browne, "Hafiz of Shiraz," A Literary History of Persia, volume 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969 [first published in 
1920]), pp. 271*319, presents most of the unsubstantiated lore recorded in Persian chronicles. 


world even all-powerful monarchs and the matchless warrior-hero Rostam die, and before 
him his son Sohrab. 

As for Sufism in Persian literature, it begins in the same religious faith that permeates the 
Shahnameh and proceeds to a rejection of the inherent worth of this world, seeing it merely 
as an unworthy reflection of another. Much Sufi activity was orthodox. But, like in¬ 
dividualistic Khayyamic resignation, that segment of the Sufi movement which advocated an 
individualistic search for God and rejection of institutional intermediaries posed a threat to 
governmental and religious establishments. A classic example is Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922), 
the Sufi martyr of Baghdad to whom Hafez alludes in the phrase "that friend" in his famous 
ghazal called "Back to the Heart" (no. 11). Recognizing that his success on this mystical quest 
meant that what was essential in him was that which the creator put into his being, Hallaj 
scandalized the orthodox Moslem community by declaring "Ana'l-haqq” [1 am the creative 
truth, i.e., Allah]. In addition, a consequence of Hallaj's declaration, if unchecked, was that 
other Moslems might be encouraged to pursue God as individualistically as he did, and thus 
precipitate a dramatic decrease in the power of the theocratic establishment and their control 
over the people at large. Therefore, the Caliphal authorities had Hallaj tortured and behead¬ 
ed. In various guises and for very understandable reasons, qualities of Sufistic in¬ 
dividualism, rejection of the blandishments of this world, and unswerving principles were 
and remain part of Iranian cultural life at least as desiderata or wishful thinking. 

The facts of everyday Iranian life may have caused individualistic Sufism to be dead in 
today's Iran as a viable or relevant life style. As for more orthodox Sufi behavior, Hafez 
himself often criticizes those ascetics and Sufis who seemed to be voicing no more than 
hypocritical lipservice to ideals in his day. Such criticism, often in a satirical mode, is 
another endearing aspect of Hafez. In "Boatpeople" (no. 6), "Leave the Rest Behind" (no. 
7), and "From Behind the Caravan" (no. 12), the theme is expressed in the poems' final 
images of the kherqeh [woollen cloak]. This cloak announces one as a Sufi, but under it, 
Hafez realizes, much can be hidden. Therefore, he recommends that it be cast aside, that 
one not judge or be judged by appearances. Despite this ambiguity with respect to the label 
"Sufi" and despite the fact that Sufism does not seem a viable banner around which to 
gather today, the respect many educated Iranians have for such great Sufis as Faridoddin 
'Attar (d.c. 1220) and the more celebrated Jalaloddin Rumi, simply called mowlana [our mas¬ 
ter] in Persian, imply that Sufi values are highly prized in the contemporary world where 
the life of the spirit seems all too often subordinated to the life of acquisition and where 
ideals of equality and brotherhood are often obscured in political and social hierarchies. 

Rumi's poems are powerful, often apparently spontaneous outbursts and declarations of 
the nobility of a soaring human spirit from the depths of his heart. They touched Hafez, and 
he learned from them, as he did from Sa'di's craft and Khayyam's skepticism. In such 
Hafezian ghazals as "Thorns and Roses" (no. 3), the reader senses the sort of sincerity of 
feeling and belief that imbue Rumi's poetry. In a poem such as "The Veil" (no. 10), Hafez 
depicts the seriousness of human responsibility in the scheme of things, much as Rumi did 
before him. In many ghazals, Hafez depicts love in terms that reveal a level of mystical 
awareness or experience. "Back to the Heart" (no. 11) is an example. 


But there is more to Hafez's unique appeal than his artful incorporation of elements of 
Rumi's spirit into his own poetry or, for that matter, than the fact that he combines and 
integrates the distinctive qualities of all three of his most influential predecessors. Readers 
have always felt that Hafez's voice is itself distinctive, that whatever he inherited from the 
past became part of a special Hafezian personality that is more than a culmination of what 
developed before him in Persian poetry. 

The prominent expatriate writer Bozorg 'Alavi (b. 1904) recalls reading Hafez regularly in 
prison after being incarcerated in 1937 by the Pahlavi authorities for alleged Communist 
activities. 'Alavi's biographer reports that on his first visit to 'Alavi's home in East Berlin in 
1973, the writer insisted on reading some Hafez aloud as entertainment.'^ Such an attraction 
to Hafez implies a relevance more than that toward a romantic, medieval, and mythologized 
individualist and an interest in the poet more than that of the dilettante or academic. After 
all, 'Alavi has spent the bulk of his life as a politically active and dissident writer who has 
lived in East Germany since 1952 because he faced imprisonment or perhaps death had he 
dared to return to Iran while Mohammad Reza Pahlavi (ruled 1941-1979) was on the throne. 
At the other extreme, but equally illustrative of how seriously Hafez is taken today, is the 
initially unlikely interest on the part of Ruhollah Khomayni (b. 1902) in the poet. In the 
1930s, Khomayni became acquainted with Hafez's Divan and thought of it as a model in his 
own attempts at composing verse. Khomayni has been observed on occasion to have been 
moved almost to tears at hearing Hafez's poems recited. In 1979, under the nom de plume 
"Hendi," Iran's leading Shi'i Moslem cleric published a collection of verse exhibiting 
obvious Hafezian influence.'^ 

For the preeminent social critic of the 1960s, Jalal Al-e Ahmad (1923-1969),—and this may 
be a key to the poet's continuing unique appeal—Hafez is special because he epitomized 
"the Iranian world view." Reminding readers that "we do not seek these auguries from 
Hafez for nothing," Al-e Ahmad sees Hafez's quintessential Iranianness in his expression of 
pairs of opposites or contraries: protest and submission, ingenuousness and cleverness, 
faith and apostacy, endeavor and nonchalance, determinism and free will. Al-e Ahmad is 
implying that in Iranian culture dipolarities and dualities are part and parcel of the lives of 
thinking individuals and that, more importantly, cultural dilemmas are not supposed to be 
resolved, but rather are supposed to continue in tandem and tense harmony or harmonious 
conflict as cultural forces.'^ In this light, Khayyam with his skepticism, Sa'di with his cyn¬ 
icism, and Rumi with his reduction of "the two worlds" to one apparently cannot be wholly 


Donne Raffat, The Prison Papers of Bozorg Alavi: A Literary Odyssey (Syracuse; Syracuse University Press, 1985), pp. 42 and 52. 

Amir Taheri, The Spirit of Allah: Khomeini and the Islamic Revolution (Bethesda, Adler & Adler, 1986), pp. 59-61, 94, and 244, details 
Khomayni's almost lifelong interest in Hafez's poetry. As Mortaza Motahheri, Tamashagar-e Raz: Mabahesi piramun-e Shenakht-e Vaqe'i-ye 
Khajeh Hafez [Witness to Secrets: A Discussion on the Subject of True Understanding of Khajeh Hafez] (Tehran: Sadra, 1980), reveals, 
Shi'i clerical appreciation of the poet depends upon an interpretation of Hafez (which the ghazal texts do not support) as an orthodox 
Sufi. 

Jalal Al-e Ahmad, "Hafez," Farhang~e Jalal Al-e Ahmad [A Jalal Al-e Ahmad Dictionary], second printing, compiled by Mostafa 
Zamani^Niya (Tehran: Pasargad, 1984/85), p. 374; and idem, Dar Khedmat va Khiyanat-e Rou^shanfekran [On the Good Offices and 
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a major focus in Michael Hillmann, Iranian Culture: A Persianist View (Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America, 1987). 
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0 satisfying in artistic, cultural, or intellectual terms to such contemporary Iranians as Nima 

Yushij, Jalal Al-e Ahmad, and Ahmad Shamlu who recognize their culture's special nature. 
But Hafez can and is. As the social reformer and political activist 'Ali Sharia'ti (1933-1977) 
has put it, Hafez is the only Persian poet with whom one can develop a close friendship!*^ 

The honest and realistic dipolarity of the content of Hafezian ghazals, as in the speaker's 
expression of religious faith in "Thorns and Roses" (no. 3) vis-a-vis the apparent heterodoxy 
voiced in "Song of Spring" (no. 1), or the speaker's decision in "Rendezvous" (no. 8) to 
drink life's wine, whether it is the familiar intoxicant or a celestial inspirant, is only part of 
their dramatically engaging dualism. Hafez's appeal derives equally from the implication of 
such dipolarity in various verbal and rhetorical patterns of his ghazals and other verse 
components which themselves are conducive to or reflective of dualism, parallelism, bal¬ 
ance, contrast, tension, dichotomy and the like. They run the gamut from almost ubiquitous 
puns to multifaceted allegory. The most obvious example of the latter appears in recurrent 
garden imagery, which evokes a simultaneous sense of perfect springtime gardens, 
idealized settings for courtly lovers, and paradise.*^ 

The most discussed of such dipolar or dualistic phenomena is the rhetorical figure called 
iham [ambivalence], which some scholars consider the most distinctive feature of the 
Hafezian ghazal.'^ "Rendezvous" (no. 8) and "Back to the Heart" (no. 11) serve particularly 
well to illustrate dimensions of iham. 

The opening couplets of "Rendezvous" present the reader with a very tangible and con¬ 
crete picture of the ideal beloved. In the fifth couplet, the words "ascetic," "gift," and "day 
of creation" combine with "infidel" in the fourth couplet and the vigil scene in the third to 
create the sense that the love emotion is religious or that love is a religion. In the sixth 
couplet, the word "He" refers to God, the creator; and wine, because God created it, is 
accepted for whatever it is. Then, in the final couplet, the word "repentance" appears as 
Hafez announces that wine and the beauty of the beloved overwhelm the resolution to 
repent. 

The net effect of such religious imagery is to convince the reader of the ghazals special 
seriousness and to heighten the sense of the dedication and perseverance, as in a religious 
commitment, that the lover must be possessed of. But the imagery may do more, because 
there is something in the impact of the poem that defies a straightforward thematic 
paraphrase. The image of the beloved seems to relate only to secular love, yet . . . The 
warning to ascetics may relate merely to the question of judging others by appearances, 
yet . . . Love and wine are treated as one in terms of their worship and effects: their primary 


Mantle of the Prophet (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1985), p. 164 (italics added): Medieval '"Persian poetry came to be the emotional 
home in which the ambiguity that was at the heart of Iranian culture lived most freely and openly." Taheri, The Spirit of Allah, p. 59, 
observes that "some Iranian thinkers" see Moslem Iranian culture as the backdrop to "our national multiple schizophrenia." Al-e 
Ahmad, Sangi bar Guri (A Stone on a Grave] (Tehran: Ravaq, 1981), pp. 70ff, senses in his own cultural personality the contradictory 
tugs at his conscience and psyche by the modern intellectual and the traditional "eastern" man in him. 

'Ali Shari'ati, Majmu'eh-ye Asar [Collected Works] volume 33 (Tehran: Agah, 1983), pp. 907-908. 

Julie Scott Meisami, "Allegorical Techniques in the Ghazals of Hafez," Edebiyat 4 (1979): 1-40; and idem, "The World's Pleasance: 
Hafiz's Allegorical Gardens," Comparative Criticism 5 (1983): 153-185. 
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Style], Nashriyeh~ye Daneshkadeh-ye Adabiyat-e Tabriz 11 (1960/61): 193-224 and 485-500. 
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effect is loss of self, a lover is "mad,” i.e., has lost self. Perhaps "love" need not be taken 
allegorically in "Rendezvous," because love naturally operates on several levels. But wine 
has no such extension of self. It is treated here, possibly wine of heaven, as if it were part of 
allegorical meaning. As to whait it can symbolize, if "goblet" can metaphorically represent 
"heart," then wine is what the heart contains, the intoxicating, warm, flowing juice of loss 
of self, of giving, of being part of ultimate reality. The point need not be pressed. The 
ambivalence, however, is decidedly there. And the fact that Hafez started with Sana'i's Sufi 
model and proceeded to add the non-gnostic possibilities is a clear indication of an intention 
of creating ambivalence.’® 

The embodiment of ambivalence forces readers to think simultaneously of physical, 
metaphysical, and gnostic aspects of the beloved and this-worldly and other-worldly dimen¬ 
sions of levels of love experiences and emotions. In this regard, Hafez's is a culminating 
poetic imagination in a lyric tradition in which the subjects of address initially were ma'shuq 
[the beloved], ma'bud [the worshipped], and mamduh [the praised], i.e., respectively, a 
romantic beloved, Allah, and a royal figure or other patron. By Hafez's day, epithets, im¬ 
agery, and states originally associated with only one of these three objects of poetic address 
had merged in multilayered, ambivalent contexts. Hafez is the master at maintaining the 
tension, mystery, and significance of the merging of ma'shuq and ma'bud figures, and 
sometimes ma'shuq and mamduh. 

Hafez's very famous "Back to the Heart" ghazal (no. 11) serves as a perfect example of this 
tendency. Actually, this ghazal seems at the other end of the spectrum in comparison with 
"Paean of a Dreg-Drinker" (no. 5) because its theme operates primarily, if not exclusively, 
on a metaphysical, perhaps gnostic level. 

The ghazal focusses specifically on the "cup of Jamshid" [jdm-e jam], an image with a his¬ 
tory in Persian poetry back to the Ghaznavid period. For example, the following quatrain, 
probably composed by Ruzbehan Baqli of Shiraz (1128-1209), embodied a conventional 
meaning for the image: 

In search of Jamshid's cup 1 crossed the world, 

1 never rested days nor slept at night. 

I heard the secret from a master, so 

I knew the world-revealing cup was 7.’^ 


Sana'i, as quoted in Dashti, A Portrait of Hafez, pp. 38-39. 

As quoted in Parviz Natel Khanlari, compiler and editor, Divan-e Hafez [Collected Poems of Hafez], 2 volumes, second edition 
(Tehran; Kharazmi, 1983) 2: 1171. The cup of Jamshid and the world-seeing cup in the hand of the Magian elder, as in "Back to the 
Heart" (no. 11), are one and the same in medieval Persian literature. The meaning ascribed to them by Mahmud Shabestari (d.c. 1320) is 
the sense, according to Mohammad Mo'in, An Intermediate Persian Dictionary, intended by Hafez. Shabestari, Kanz al-Hacja'eq [Treasure 
of Truths], edited by Mohammad 'Ali Safir (Tehran: Ofset, 1965), pp. 120-122, declares that jdm-e jam is a symbol for "the knowing 
(wise) soul (self, person)" and asserts that "when man perfects his nafs [soul, self, person], he becomes inclusive of all crea¬ 
tion; . . . when he becomes'flrp/[gnostic, knowing, mystic], he is the /am." The cup of Jamshid, therefore, is a quality of knowing 
oneself and of merging with the rest of creation or with the creator. As the famous Sufi tradition goes: "He who knows his soul (self, 
person), knows his lord." This explains the Magian elder's assertion in "Back to the Heart" that he received the cup at the beginning of 
the world: it is a capacity all human beings are given from the beginning of time. It explains, as well, the allusions in the ghazal's sixth 
and seventh couplets. 
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In "Back to the Heart/' the cup or goblet of Jamshid is described as something the 
speaker's "heart" has sought from him, something which the "heart" itself had, -a jewel (the 
Persian word also denotes "essence" and "pearl") beyond time and place, which the 
"heart" sought from the lost ones at the edge of the sea, something the whereabouts of 
which the speaker hopes and expects the Magian elder to apprise him. The speaker's 
problem from the beginning is not so much knowing what the "cup of Jamshid" is, because 
he intimates in the second couplet that he knows metaphorically what it is by declaring that 
it resides in the heart. The speaker's concern is rather how one achieves awareness of 
possession of and the functions of the cup. 

The image of the Magian elder is conventional in medieval Persian poetry. He is a leader 
of the Zoroastrians, a priest of the religion of dualism, of the forces of light and darkness, of 
presumed fire-worship, and monastic retreats far from cities and mundane concerns. His is 
a religion in which wine, intoxicating and inspiring, is not unlawful. (In practical terms, of 
course, Zoroastrians, Jews, and Christians could produce and sell wine, as practicing 
Moslems could not). So, as a figure of otherworldly mystery performing rites and worship 
strange to the Moslem, the Magian elder symbolizes the world of experience and esoteric 
knowledge. His actions in the ghazal reveal that he is surely a qualified guide and source of 
inspiration for the speaker, and it is in his words that the answer to the speaker's quest is 
found. 

The speaker asks him: What are the chain-like tresses of the beloveds for? The Magian 
responds that the speaker Hafez is asking this latter question, is complaining so to speak, 
because of a heart in the frenzy of love, captured by the chains of the irresistible tresses of 
beloveds perfect enough to worship—only a lover would see those tresses as chains. By 
virtue of the frenzy of his heart, because of which he has relinquished his freedom and has 
become a captive of the beloved, Hafez has lost his self, his self-interest, his personality as 
distinct from the beloved's, and is actively possessed of the cup of Jamshid. 

What Hafez does so masterfully in poems such as "Back to the Heart" is of continuing 
relevance. Because even with the emphasis in the poem on abstract concepts and metaphys- 
icality and the concomitant and shaping ambivalence, he does not deny the secular, 
romantic level of love. In Rumi, the imagery used for the beloved is merely a device for 
representing God. In Sa'di, the perfect beloved may seem no more than the ideal courtly 
love mode. In Hafez, no possibilities are denied, and no faith system or philosophy imposed 
upon the reader who experiences in the realm of his medieval, classicist art the very 
dipolarity confronted at every turn in Iranian life. The poles for Iranian intellectuals may be 
different from those embodied in Hafezian ghazals. For example, -Akhavan-e Sales finds him¬ 
self torn between an ancient and medieval past and their cultural baggage and then to the 
modern present with issues of East and West, religious and secular values, materialistic 
demands in conflict with a need for spiritual moorings,^® and a host of other tensions natural 


Sorour S. Soroudi, 'The Iranian Heritage in the Eyes of the Contemporary Poet Mehdi Akhavan-Sales/' Towards a Modern Iran: 
Studies in Thought, Politics, and Society, edited by Elie Kedourie and Sylvia G. Haim (London: Frank Cass, 1980), pp. 132-154, discusses 
the poet's intellectual dilemmas. Hifimann, Iranian Culture: A Persianist View, pp. 21-25, presents a translation and cultural analysis of 
Akhavan's famous poem called "The Ending of the Shahnameh" (1957), his best known reflection on the Iranian past versus the present. 
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to a crossroads culture with a lengthy, continuous cultural history. But today's readers find 
in Hafez a kindred spirit, an Iranian artist who realized as they do that there are no answers 
in a full and honest Iranian life, but rather that such a life, which one should live to the 
fullest, will always involve adjusting to the motion of a pendulum whose poles are vital to 
that culture's survival and health. 

It is especially fortuitous that Michael Boylan's translations and Hossein Zenderoudi's 
illustrations appear above in tandem, creating their own ambivalence. In the main, Boylan 
communicates earthbound and romantic elements of Hafez's verse. The very, titles he 
chooses for the ghazals in translation (which are untitled in the original Persian) and the 
representation of the beloveds as females (more often than not, they are males in the 
original Persian)^' emphasize this interpretation. In addition, Boylan routinely chooses not 
to translate the metaphysical or Sufistic side to ambivalent terms and images. Nevertheless, 
the ease with which Hafez's mundane side comes across in English is testimony to the 
poet's continued relevance on that level. 

On the other hand, Zenderoudi's illustrations of the poems' very words, colored master¬ 
fully, patterned, highlighted, encased, and symmetrically arranged, offer a metaphor for 
classicist elements in the ghazals and emphasize their metaphysical, otherworldly, and 
Sufistic aspects. For example, his illustration for "Morning Light" (no. 2) spiritualizes a 
courtly love poem through the repetitive clusters of the written word Allah, together with 
the superimposed, upward moving triangles on the vertical axis reminiscent of Zenderoudi's 
Sufistic painting called "Keramat" (1983).^^ 

The media employed by Boylan and Zenderoudi allowed one emphasis or another. Vis-a- 
vis the original ghazals, that itself is testimony to Hafez's greatness. For he is able to bring to 
life both worlds, both wines, both everythings in one medium, in one ghazal, in one couplet 
or line, sometimes in a single image, or a single word. 


Michael Craig Hillmann 
Austin, Texas 
July 1987 
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Cambriclge University Press, 1986), pp. 973-974. 

^ Hossein Zenderoudi, "Keramat," Contemporary Persian Art: Expression of Our Time. Pacific Asian Museum, Pasadena, California 
(Foundation for Iranian Studies, Washington, D.C., 1984), p. 25. 
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